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Fainters and Their Pictures. 


MR. FRANK DICKSEE, R.A, 


By FREDERICK DOLMAN. 


H)Y Jove, you don’t look your 
age,” said a gentleman well 
known in London society to 
Mr. Frank Dicksee the other 
day shortly after making the 
acquaintance of the eminent 

member of the Royal Academy. “ And what 
do you suppose my age to be ?” Mr. Dicksee 
retorted, in the quiet: manner which is 
habitual with him. From the other’s reply it 
was evident that the supposition made the 
artist at least ten years older than he really is. 

Most people on entering for the first time 
Mr. Dicksee’s studio in Greville Place, Maida 
Hill, have a similar feeling of surprise in 
regarding the figure of its owner, although 
they do not give this blunt expression to it. 
Having in their minds the record of Mr. 
Dicksee’s work and the reputation which it 
has brought him they look for a grey-haired 
veteran of the brush in place of “the man 
of forty” or so, with a brown-bearded face 
which has—at the first look, at any rate— 
none of the marks of time upon it. In point 
of fact, Mr. Dicksee began his career at so 
early an age that, notwithstanding the work 
he has produced, he is still under fifty. 

If not exactly born in a studio, Mr. 
Dicksee may be said to have been brought 
up in one. His father, in his time, was a 
well-known painter who regularly exhibited 
at the Royal Academy until his death in 
1896, although he did not attain to the 
honours of membership. From him Mr. 
Dicksee received lessons in art almost 
before he could talk or walk. “I cannot 
remember,” he remarked on one occasion, 
“the time when I didn’t draw.” For 
scholastic training he attended, when not 
playing truant in his father’s studio, the Rev. 
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George Henslow’s private school at Blooms- 
bury until the age of sixteen. Art was in 
the blood—three other members of the 
family, including his sister, Margaret, are 
successful painters—and there was never 
any question as to the profession Frank was 
to adopt. Before he was seventeen he had 
actually qualified himself for the Royal 
Academy Schools, and during the five years 
spent there he won both gold and silver 
medals. The gold medal was awarded for 
his first picture exhibited at the Academy 
in 1875, the subject being “ Elijah Confront- 
ing Ahab and Jezebel in Naboth’s Vineyard.” 

On leaving the Academy Schools Mr. 
Dicksee devoted himself to black and white 
illustrative work for several of the magazines, 
and afterwards for a time assisted Mr. Henry 
Holiday in his decorative work. In the 
meantime he was carefully preparing himself 
for higher things. He was a diligent member 
of the Langham Sketching Club, and it was in 
its rooms at Langham Place that the two 
pictures by which, above all others, Mr. 
Dicksee is probably best known had their 
origin—I mean “ Harmony” and “The 
Symbol.” On certain evenings it was, and is, 
the rule of the club that the members present 
should each make an extempore drawing—a 
sketch, that is to say, expressing some idea 
which suggested itself on the spur of the 
moment. It was from two sketches thus 
made that Mr. Dicksee was led to paint 
“ Harmony ” and “The Symbol.” 

Mr. Dicksee was only twenty-four when his 
“Harmony” became the “picture of the 
year,” 1877. Although it was only the 
second picture submitted by the young artist 
to their judgment, the Hanging Committee 
placed it in the centre of the first room, 
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During the whole time the Academy was 
open the public crowded round this picture 
as they afterwards in another year crowded 
round Luke Fildes’s “The Doctor,” and 
before the exhibition closed the Council of 
the Royal Academy endorsed public opinion 
by purchasing the work for the nation out of 
the Chantrey fund. 

In the course of twenty-five the 
general admiration of “ Harmony” has not 
suffered, and to-day at the National Gallery 
of British Art Mr. Dicksee’s canvas is one of 


years 
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evening light through the stained-glass win- 
dow forming an aureole round the girl's 
glistening hair, the subdued but beautiful 
colour, the carefully finished yet not too 
prominent details, all formed a veritable 
poem on canvas, bringing indefinite associa- 
tion with Adelaide Procter’s ‘Lost Chord’ 
and : 

A twilight song ; 

Dusk and de ep; 


while the shadows sleep 


and, indeed, with all beautiful abstractions, 
whether of music, poetry, or painting.” 


{Frank Dicksee R.A. 


(Reproduced by permission from the original painting in the possession of the Liverpool Corporation, owners of the copyright.) 


perhaps half-a-dozen before which the people 
can be seen to linger most. Writing ten 
years after, it was a well-known critic who thus 
described the charm which “ Harmony” has 
for “the man in the street” and the con 
noisseur alike : 

“This beautiful work, so original in subject 
and treatment, so instinct with true poetic 
feeling, must be still vividly remembered 
by all who saw it on the Academy walls. 
The girl seated at the organ, the lover 
listening in rapt attention, the glory of the 


It is natural to associate the picture with 
the song. But although “ The Lost Chord ” 
had been written and set to music some 
years before “Harmony” was painted, Mr. 
Dicksee, it seems, had neither the words nor 
the music in his mind when he made his 
sketch on that eventful evening—as it after 
wards proved to be for him—at the Langham 
Club. 

Although “ Harmony ” was not inspired in 
this way, Mr. Dicksee will admit to friends 
that he is very impressionable to music. It 
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seems to him that no influence can be so 
powerful upon the feelings and emotions. 
It was with this conviction upon him that he 
painted his well-known “ Reverie” a few 
years ago—the picture of a man seated in an 
easy-chair, musing tenderly, whilst a lady, 
somewhat younger, played on the piano in a 
soft lamp-light. There has been a good deal 
of misconception about this picture, it would 
seem. Mr. Dicksee has received scores of 
letters on the subject. Some of these corre- 
spondents inquired whether it was to be 


Eo 
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what erratic past, had married and settled 
down with a woman of a quiet, simple dis- 
position. One evening after dinner she 
happens to play an air which, by an associa- 
tion of ideas, recalls one of his past romances 
and leads to a reverie upon a woman he 
had once loved. Of course, as Mr. Dicksee 
admitted, there are some people, regarding it 
as an act of disloyalty to his wife that a 
married man should ever think of his past 
loves, who will not care to give this inter- 
pretation to the picture. Nor is there any 


(Frank Dicksee, R.A 


(By permission of Philip H. Waterlow, Esq., owner of the copyright.) 


regarded as a sort of companion to Mr. 
Orchardson’s picture, “ Her Mother’s Voice.” 
Others stated that of course they knew what 
the picture meant—a widower listening to 
his daughter’s playing and recalling his lost 
wife as she used to play to him; but they 
had a friend who did not understand it, etc. 
Some time ago Mr. Dicksee was kind 
enough to explain to me the idea which was 
in his own mind when he painted the work. 
He was thinking of a man who, after a some- 


coercion obliging them to do so. It happens 
to be the meaning which the painter, who 
thinks that a little thought occasionally given 
to old ties implies no treachery to present 
ones, intended in “A Reverie.” But every- 
body is free to give to the picture the meaning 
which pleases him best, and in any case 
“A Reverie” must always be admired for 
the excellence of its art. 

A similar misunderstanding of the painter’s 
purpose occurred with respect to “ The 
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This picture was exhibited in the 
same year as Mr. Fildes’s “ The Doctor,” 
and the degree of resemblance between 
them forms, perhaps, an instance of coinci- 
dence in art, the two painters becoming 
acquainted with each other’s work for the 
first time at the Royal Academy. But the 


Crisis.” 
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With regard to the painting of “ Evan- 
geline,” which was the outcome in 1879 of 
Mr. Dicksee’s black and white illustrations for 
the édition de /uxe of Longfellow’s poem, the 
artist has been induced, notwithstanding his 
strong reserve on such a subject, to reveal some 
details which may be said to be typical of his 


Pad 


[Prank Dicksee, R.A 


(In the collection of the late Lord Wantage.) 


figure bending over the bed of sickness in 
Mr. Dicksee’s picture was not intended, as 
was supposed by some people, to be a 
physician anxiously watching his patient for 
the change in condition which was to decide 
the issue of life or death. In Mr. Dicksee’s 
mind he was a devoted father regarding his 
daughter with the strain and suspense in- 
duced by the imminence of this contingency. 
Mrs. Chandler Moulton, the American 
poetess, wrote some pathetic verses on the 
assumption that the patient was the onlooker’s 
young wife, and sent a copy to Mr. Dicksee 
with the inquiry whether she had correctly 
interpreted his meaning. Candour compelled 
him to reply that she had not, but her percep- 
tion was certainly not so much at fault as 
that of some critics of the picture. 


extremely careful method of work. Long- 
fellow’s poem, as some readers will remember, 
tells the story of the unhappy fate of the 
French settlers in Acadia, Nova Scotia, who 
were expelled by the British Government in 
755. The particular episode which Mr. 
Dicksee depicts is an old man’s farewell to 
his home on the beach just before an 
embarkation at night, when “ vainly Evan- 
geline strove with words and caresses to cheer 
him.” In order that he might study sunset 
at sea Mr. Dicksee spent some weeks at 
Lynmouth, taking his easel to the beach 
every fine evening for an hour as the glowing 
light fell upon the water and gradually faded 
into darkness. By much patient effort he 
thus obtained the beautiful radiance in the 
sky and on the sea which forms so striking a 
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feature of the picture. Long after he had 
returned home and had nearly finished 
“Evangeline” in his studio Mr. Dicksee 
became doubtful and dissatisfied about some 
of the details in his beach, and in order to 
remove this doubt and dissatisfaction he 
went down to Herne Bay next day and 
made some sketches of the beach there. 

It may be added that this was Mr. 
Dicksee’s first attempt to paint Nature on a 
large scale. Brought up in his father’s house 
in Fitzroy Square, educated in London, 
living the ordinary life of a townsman, his 
opportunities for close study of Nature had 
been few. But the result showed that, moved 
by enthusiasm for his subject and sustained 
by strong determination, Mr. Dicksee could 
succeed in giving us the truth and beauty of 
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cerning those heroes of the northern seas in 
ancient Europe, and when it was eventually 
attempted no pains were spared to give it 
the utmost truth. Mr. Dicksee made his 
studies for the motion of the sea at Sidmouth, 
in South Devon. In order to paint the 
waves from the right point of view it was 
necessary that he should himself be on the 
sea, looking towards the land. Mr. Dicksee at 
first tried a bathing machine, fixing his easel 
on the ledge in front of the vehicle. But every 
now and then it was, of course, necessary to 
have the bathing machine drawn up from the 
advancing tide, and the frequency of this 
operation was found to be fatal to successful 
work. Mr. Dicksee then chartered a boat 
and the services of two boatmen, who, with 
their oars and by the aid of ropes, maintained 


(Frank Dicksee, R.A. 


(By permission of Messrs. C. E. Clifford and Co., Haymarket, owners of the copyright.) 


an open-air view as well as the charm of 
light and grace of an interior scene. 

Mr. Dicksee has more than once repeated 
this success, most recently, perhaps, in “The 
Funeral of a Viking.” The theme was sug- 
gested to him long ago by a passage in 
Carlyle’s “ Heroes and Hero Worship,” con- 


its equilibrium as much as was possible in the 
surf near the shore. With great patience, 
much wetting, and one or two narrow escapes 
from capsizing, Mr. Dicksee was thus enabled 
to transfer to colours on his canvas the parti- 
cular movements and hues of the waves which 
were desired for “ ‘The Funeral of a Viking.” 
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Having returned to London and secured 
suitable models, the artist’s next care was for 
the fidelity of various other features in the 
picture. Mr. Dicksee did not go to Christiania 
to see the Viking ship which has been pre- 
served there, but he examined the relics of 
these craft which are to be found in our own 
museums, as well as drawings and models, 
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(By permission of the Fine Art Society 

the dragon’s head at the prow, for instance, 
being painted from a drawing in the British 
Museum. He was very careful, too, about 
the Viking’s armour, which was specially made 
for him to paint by a girl-student in repoussé 
work at the South Kensington Schools. This 
armour is one of the most interesting things 
now to be in Mr. Dicksee’s studio, 
where there is a large wardrobe full of the 
articles of costume, etc., which he has used 


seen 


in painting his pictures. 
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“The Symbol,” which some critics declar 
is Mr. Dicksee’s best picture, was produced 
with a similar regard for historic accuracy in 
costume and other details. But, strangely 
enough, “ The Symbol,” with its scene so full 
of the Italian air and spirit, was painted 
before its author had visited Italy. First con 
ceived, like “Harmony,” as an extempor 


[Frank Dicksee, R.A 


w Bond Street, owners of the copyright.) 


sketch at the Langham Club, it was not until 
1881 that Mr. Dicksee completed the canvas 
for the Royal Academy. In January of that 
year, although only twenty-seven, the artist 
A.R.A., an honour which 
had been secured for him by the two 
pictures, “Harmony” and “ Evangeline.” 
Mr. Dicksee was then the youngest 
member of the Royal Academy, and_ his 
supporters were peculiarly gratified (and his 
opponents, if he had any, equally con 


was elected 
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founded) when the election was followed by 
the exhibition of a work so powerful and 
original as “The Symbol.” In this picture 
of a party of revellers rebuked by the sight 
of a pediar holding a crucifix in his hand, 
Mr. Dicksee’s brilliant colouring caught the 
spirit, it was said, of the old Venetian 
painters. ‘The spirit had come to him by 
intuition, for, as I have indicated, Mr. 
Dicksee up to that time had had no opportu- 
nity of familiarizing himself with the work of 
the Venetians. 
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fact, if he had he doubts whether this picture 
would ever have been painted, owing to the 
disturbing effect of the music on the artistic 
ideas which he had formed in connection 
with the subject. ‘To understand the picture 
one must remember that ‘Tannhauser, 
according to the German legend, after 
a sensual life, goes to Rome to secure 
the Pope’s intercession for the forgive- 


ness of his sins. The Pope replies that 


it is as impossible that Tannhauser should 
be forgiven as for the staff in his hand 


TANNHAUSER.” [Frank Dicksee, R.A. 


(By permission of T. Dixon Galpin, Esq., owner of the copyright.) 


In “Paolo and Francesca” and “ The 
Redemption of Tannhauser” Mr. Dicksee 
has given us two pictures which owe as much 
to his own imaginative power as to their 
literary and traditional origin. He painted 
“Paolo and Francesca” after reading the 
fifth chapter of Dante’s “ Inferno,” wherein 
the unfortunate lovers’ story is told, being 
unacquainted at the time with Leigh Hunt’s 
and Silvio Pellico’s tragedy on the 
same subject, whilst Stephen Phillips’s drama 
had not then been published. 

‘The Redemption of Tannhauser ” 
not inspired, as might be supposed, by 
Wagner’s opera, although Mr. Dicksee greatly 
idmires this. At the time he was painting 
the picture he had not heard the opera—in 
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poem 


was 


to blossom. The knight thereupon returns 
to the Venusberg, where Venus holds her 
court. Three days afterwards the Pope’s 
staff puts forth green leaves, and messengers 
are dispatched from Rome in quest of 
Tannhauser. According to the old legend 
their search is unavailing, and the knight is 
never seen again. But both painter and poet 
have deviated from the tradition at this point, 
Tannhauser’s redemption being effected in 
opera and picture by the influence of Eliza- 
beth, a beautiful maiden whose pure love for 
him moves him to repentance. 

Mr. Dicksee painted “ Startled ”and “ The 
Mountain of the Winds” entirely from his 
imagination, never going outside his studio 
for preparatory studies. “Startled” was the 
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picture Mr. Dicksee painted on his elec- 
tion to full membership of the Academy in 
1891, according to the rule which requires 
every new R.A., on receiving his diploma, to 
deposit a specimen of his art in what is 
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known as the “ Diploma Gallery ” at Burling 
ton House. ‘“ The Mountain of the Winds ” 
had its origin in the mythological tales of a 
cive of the winds, Mr. Dicksee substituting 
a mountain fora cave because it lent itself 
better to an embodiment on canvas of the 
force of wind. Another largely imaginative 
subject was “ The Passing of Arthur,” 
although the picture was based, of course, 
upon Tennyson’s poem, at the end of “ The 
Idylls of the King.” 

With such insight as I have been able to 
give into Mr. Dicksee’s method of work it is 
not surprising that he is one of our least 
prolific painters. His large canvases are 
fewer than the years in which he has been 
practising his profession. Nor has he given 
much time to portrait-painting, although this 
has not been from any want of tempta- 
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tion to devote himself to what is usually 
the most lucrative part of the painter’s art. 
His earliest success, after ‘‘ Harmony” and 
“ Evangeline,” was in portraiture. ‘The work 


was exhibited in 1880 under the title of 


(Frank Dicksee, R.A. 
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“The House Builders,” but it was in reality 
the portraits of Sir William and Lady Welby- 
Gregory. At the time Sir William gave the 
commission to Mr. Dicksee, Sir William was 
about to build his present residence, Denton 
Manor, Grantham, and on the artist’s sug- 
gestion he and his wife were painted in their 
library examining the architect’s model and 
plans of the new house. It was quite a 
matter of comment when Mr. Dicksee was 
represented by a_ portrait only in last 
year’s Academy, albeit it was a_ beautiful 
portrait of the Duchess of Buckingham and 
Chandos. 

Mr. Dicksee seemingly takes much more 
pleasure in idealizing a face than in faithfully 
reproducing it. In such pictures as “The 
Two Crowns ”—which, exhibited in 1go0, was 
his last important subject in the Royal 
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Academy, and was purchased for £2,000 by _Dicksee, I believe, has enjoyed no exceptional 
the Chantrey Trustees-—“ Romeo and Juliet” fortune, by the kindness of friends or in other 

which, like “ Evangeline,” was the outcome ways, in his models for either the men or 
of black and white illustration—and “Too women of his pictures. The models he has 
Late ”"—an original rendering of a rather well- employed have been almost invariably the 
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worn theme for painters, the parable of the “professionals” who are open to the em- 
Foolish Virgins—Mr. Dicksee has given us ployment of London artists generally. This 
some beautiful conceptions of womanhood. being so, Mr. Dicksee’s pictures certainly 
lo another of his pictures, “The Magic prove that not the least among his high 
Crystal,” Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, it may qualities is the capacity to idealize the grace, 
be remembered, went for hisexample of “ The beauty, and refinement of the commonplace 
Most Beautiful Women in Art.” Yet Mr. _ in our life of to-day. 











The 


House Under the 


Sea. 


By Max PEMBERTON. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
MAN WHO 
FORGETS 


THINKS 
rHE 


SHOWS THAT A 
THINGS SOMETIMES 
LITTLE ONES. 


WHICH 
OF BIG 


WAS the first to be out on 
the rock, but Peter Bligh 


lower plateau (unwashed by the sea) stood 
below the gate, and other crags jutted out 
of the sea and showed windows to the 
western sun. I made a bit of a map of the 
land and water thereby to keep it in my 
memory ; and such as it is I print it here 





was close upon my heels, 

and, wonderful to tell, the 

Italian almost as quick as 

any of us. ‘To what gate 
of the sea the staircase was carrying me 
I knew no more than the others. ‘The 
time was gone by when anything in 
Czerny’s house could surprise me ; and 
when at the stairs’ head we found that 
which looked for all the world like a 
great port-hole with a swing door of steel 
to shut it, I climbed through it without 
hesitation, and so stood in God’s fresh 
air for the first time for nearly three 
days. 

That this.was the main gate to the 
sea I had all along surmised, and now 
proved surely. No sooner was I through 
the door than all the world seemed to 
spread out again before my eyes—the 
distant island, the shimmering sea, the 























blue sky shut to us through such long 
hours. The rock itself, where we gained 
foothold, lifted itself clear and dry above 
the breakers at my feet. There were 
steps leading down to the water's edge, 
a still pool wherein boats were warped, 
other crags of the reef defying the tides ; 
these and the silence of the night every 
where ; but of men I saw nothing. The 
terrible fight we had anticipated, blow for 
blow, and ringing alarm, the struggle for 
foothold on the rock, the challenge to 
Czerny’s men—-such things did not befall. 
We stood unchallenged on the plateau, and 
we stood alone. 

I said that it was a miracle, and yet the 
Lord knows it was no miracle at all. 

Let me try and describe this place for you 
that you may understand our situation more 
clearly, and how it befell that such a simple 
circumstance brought about such a strange 
turn of fortune. We had come up from the 
heart of the reef, as you know, and the 
staircase led out to a gate of steel opening 
in the face of a rocky crag, which stood well 
above the level even of the storm-seas. <A 


that you may get the position truly. Place 
us at the main gate of this house of wonders 
and put Czerny’s crew by the sword-fish 
reef, and all will be plain to you. 

The island lay perhaps a mile to the south- 
ward ; and nearer to us, at a cable’s length 
as I reckoned it, a group of rocky pinnacles 
in the open sea marked the door we had 
shut and the ladder by which Czerny’s 
men went in to shelter. But the oddest 
thing of all was this, that the main gate 
to this house of wonders should be left 
unguarded at an hour so critical. 

Could they not have struck us down as we 
came out, one by one, firing their guns to 
call comrades from the sea, and bringing a 
hundred more atop of us to end our chances 
there and then? Of course they could ; 
and yet it was not done. No man hailed 
us; we had the breaking seas at our feet, 
the fresh air in our lungs, the spindrift wet 
upon our faces. And who was the more 
surprised, I at finding the gate unguarded or 
my comrades to discover that there was such 
a gate at all, the Lord only knows. Like 
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three who stumbled upon a precipice we 
halted there at the sea’s edge, and looked at 
one another to ask if such great good fortune 
could, indeed, be ours. 

I have told you before that the Italian was 
at our heels when we gained the rock, and 
it was to him now that I addressed my 
question. 

“You said there were two at the gate, 
Regnarte. Where are they, then, and what 
keeps them?” 

He cracked his bony fingers many times, 
and began to gabble away vociferously in his 
own language—a tongue I like the sound of, 
but which no right-minded man should talk. 
When he came to some calmness and to a 
sane man’s speech, he pointed to the pin- 
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have found a circumstance to help him 
farther on the road. 

* Luck! Luck’s no word for it, my lads,” 
said I. “If a man told such a thing ashore, 
who'd believe him? And yet it’s true—true, 
as your own eyes tell you.” 

They had not found their tongues yet 
and none of them uttered a syllable. ‘The 
wonders they had seen: that house of 
mystery lying like a palace of the story-books 
far down below the rolling Pacific; the sur- 
prise of it all; the picture of lights and rooms 
and of a woman’s face ; and now this plateau 
of rock with breakers at their feet and the 
island mists for their horizon; and, in the 


far distance, away upon the sword-fish reef, 
sights and sounds which quickened every 
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nacles of the lesser gate and began to make 
the truth clear to me. 

“You come lucky, sir, you come lucky, 
true! Hafmitz gone yonder; he and mate, 
too ; he go to see why other men cry out !” 

I saw it like a flash. ‘The alarm had been 
given at the other end of the reef, and the 
two that should have guarded this had put 
out in their boat to see what the matter was. 
If a man had wished to believe that Provi 
dence guided him that night, he could not 


pulse—who shall blame them if they could 
answer me never a word? ‘They simply 
halted there and gazed spellbound across the 
shimmering water. I alone knew how far 
we stood from the end where safety lay. 

Now, Peter Bligh was the first to give up 
his star-gazing ; and, shaking himself like a 
great dog, he turned to me with a word of 
that common which he can speak 
sometimes. 

“Tis a miracle, truly, and a couple of 


sense 
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doors to it,” cried he, like one thinking 
keenly. “ Nevertheless, I make bold to say 
that if they have a key to yonder hatch we 
are undone entirely, captain.” 

I sat upon a crag of the rock and tried to 
think of it all. Czerny’s men would return 
in an hour, or two at the most, and the truth 
would be out. They would come—the sea- 
men to the lesser gate, the others to this 
door of steel by which we sat—and, finding 
that knocking did not open, they would take 
such measures as they thought fit to blast 
the doors. A gun well fired might do as 
much if gun could be trained upon the reef. 
Once let them inside and it needed no 
clever tongue to say how it would fare with 
us or with those we sought to protect. No 
man, I said, would live to tell that story, or 
to carry the history of Edmond Czerny’s life 
to a distant city. All that lay between us 
and life was this door of steel shutting like a 
port-hole in the solid rock. And could we 
hold it against, it might be one, it might be 
three hundred men? ‘That was a question 
the night must answer. 

“ Regnarte,” I said, upon an 
“you have guns in this house ?” 

He held up his fingers and opened them 
many times to express a great number. 

“One, two, three hundred guns,” said _ he. 
“Excellency has them all ; but here one gun 
much bigger than that. You seamen, you 
shall know how to fire him, captain. Excel 
lency say that no man take the gate while 
that gun there. Ah! the leg on the other 
boot now!” 

He cracked his fingers all the time he 
said this, and shook his keys and danced 
about the plateau like a madman. For a 


impulse, 


while I could make neither head nor tail of 


what he meant ; but presently he turned as 
though he would go down to the cabins 
again, and, standing upon the very threshold 
of the staircase, he showed me what I had 
never seen or Should have looked for in 
twenty years—the barrel of a quick-firing gun 
and the steel turret which defended it. 

“"Tis a pom-pom, or I’m a_ heathen 
nigger!” cries Peter Bligh, half mad at the 
sight of it. “A pom-pom, and a shield about 
it. The glory to Saint Patrick that shows me 
the wonder !” 

And Dolly Venn, catching hold of my 
hand in like excitement, he says : 

“Oh, Mr. Begg, oh, what luck, what luck 
at last!” 

I crossed the plateau and saw the thing 
with my own eyes. It was a modern Krupp 
quick-firing gun, well kept, well fitted, well 
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placed behind a shield of steel which might 
defend those who worked it against a 
hundred. Those who set it upon the rock 
so set it that not only the near sea but che 
second gate could be covered by its fire. It 
would sweep the water with a hail of lead, 
and leave unseen those that did the work. 
And the irony of it was chiefly this, that 
Edmond Czerny, seeking to defend the door 
of his house against all the world, now shut 
it upon himself. 

“ Ves,” said I, at last, and I spoke almost 
like a man drunk with excitement; “ give 
me shell for that, and we'll hold the gate 
against five hundred !” 

The hope of it set every nerve in my body 
twitching ; sweat, I say, began to roll down 
my face like rain. 

“You have a magazine in this place,” 
I continued, turning upon the Italian in a 
way that surprised him ; “ you have arms in 
this house and shot for that gun. Where 
are they, man, where are they ?” 

He stood stock-still with 
stammered out a broken reply. 

“ Excellency has the key, captain—I show 
you! Don’t be angry, captain !” 

He turned to enter the house again, and I 
followed him, as eager a man as ever hunted 


fright, and 


for that which might take a fellow-creature’s 
life. 

“Do you, Peter and Dolly, keep a watch 
here,” said I, indicating the place, “ whiie I 


go below with this man. We must hold the 
gate, lads, hold it with our lives! If the 
two yonder come back, be sure you close 
their mouths. You understand, Peter—close 
their mouths !” 

“Aye, I understand, captain!” said he, 
very quietly. “‘ They'll not sing hymns when 
I've done with them !” 

I followed the Italian down the stairs, and 
we made for the great hall again. Many lights 
were burning there, and the figures of women 
passed in and out of the splendid rooms. 
At the far corner, opposite Miss Ruth’s own 
apartment, the Italian came to a halt and 
began to gabble again. 

“ Excellency live here, sir,” said he ; “ the 
gun-room —you go right through to him ; but 
Excellency, he have the key. Me only door 
man. I speak true, sir!” 

I opened the door of the room he indi 
cated, and feeling upon the wall switched on 
alamp. It was the palace of a place, with 
great book-racks all round it, and arm-chairs 
as long as beds in every corner, and instru 
ments and tables and pretty ornaments 
enough to furnish a mansion ; but for none 
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of these things had I eyes that night. Yon- 
der, at the end of the room, a_ curtain 
opened above a door of iron: and through 
that door I saw at a glance the way to 
Ah, how my head tried 
The keys 


the gun-room lay. 
to grapple with the trouble! 
vhere lay the keys? What 
chance or miracle would 
show me those? Was the 
key on Czerny’s person or 
here in one of the drawers 
about? How much would 
I have paid to have been 
told that truly! But how to 
open it ! 

Now the Italian watched 
me with curious eyes as I 
went up to the door and 
drew the curtain back from 
it. A quick glance round 
the room did not show me 
what common. sense was 
seeking — an iron safe in 


which Czerny’s keys might 
lic. That he would keep 
the key of the armoury in 
the room, unless it were on 
his person, I had no doubt ; 
and argument began to tell 


me that, after all, a safe 
might not be necessary. If 
alarm came it would come 
from the sea; or from the 
lower doors, which were 
locked against his demon 

w. I began to say that 
the keys would be in a 
drawer or bureau, and I was 
going to ransack every piece 
of furniture, when—.and this 
seemed beyond all reason 

I saw something shining 
bright upon a little table in 
he corner, and crossing the 
room I picked up the very thing for which a 
man might have offered the half of his fortune. 

“ Heaven above!” said I, “if this is it 
if this is it ; 

And why should it not have been? 
News of the wreck had come to the house 
like a sudden alarm leaping up in the 

the keys, which I held with greedy 
fingers, might they not have been in Czerny’s 
hands when the bell clanged loudly through 
the startled corridors? I saw him, forgetful 
in his very greed, serving out rifles to his 
willing men, running up at hazard to be sure 
of the truth, leaving behind him that which 
might open his house to the world for ever. 
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And in my hand the fruit of his alarm was 
lying. 

Ah, Heaven! it was the truth, and the 
door opened at my touch, and arms for a 
hundred men glittered in the dim light 
about me. 
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ITTERED IN THE DIM LIGHT ABOUT ME.” 


CHAPTER XxX. 

FIRST ATTACK IS MADE 
MEN. 

WE carried the shot to the stairs’ head, each 
man working as though his own life were the 
price of willing labour. If Miss Ruth had 
tidings of the great good fortune the might 
had sent to us, she would neither stay our 
hands with questions nor wait for idle 
answers. For a moment I saw her, a figure 
to haunt a man, looking out from the door 
of her own room; but a long hour passed 
before I changed a word with her or knew if 
that which we had done would win her con- 
Now, indeed, was Ruth Bellenden at 
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the parting of the ways, and of all in Czerny’s 
house her lot must have been the hardest to 
bear. She had blotted the page of her old 
life that night and it never would be re- 
written. None the less, a woman’s courage 
could show me a bright face and all that 
girlish gentleness which was her truest charm. 
Never once would she speak of her own 
trouble, but always lightly of ours; so that 
we three—little Ruth, Dr. Gray, and Jasper 
Begg—might have been friends met upon 
any common adventure, and not at the 
crisis of that desperate endeavour. And 
so I think it will befall in all the perilous 
days, that what is written in the story-books 
about loud exclamations and pale faces 
and all the rest of it is the property of 
the story-teller, and that in plain truth you 
find none of these things, but just silent 
actors and simple talk, and no more noise of 
the difficulty than the common day will bring. 
This, at least, is my memory of that never-to- 
be-forgotten night. To-morrow might give 
us life or death—a grave beneath the seas or 
mastership of that house of mystery ; though 
of this no word passed between us, but briefly 
we gave each other the news and asked it in 
return. 


“Captain,” says the doctor, he being the 
first to speak, “they tell me you’ve struck 


a gun-store. Is it true or false?” 

I told him that it was true, and making 
light of it—for I did not wish Miss Ruth to 
be upset before there was good reason—I 
named another thing. 

“Ves,” said I, “ we shall defend ourselves 
if there’s need, and give a good account, I 
hope. For the rest, we'll take it as we find 
it. I am trusting that Mister Czerny will 
listen to common sense and not risk blood- 
shed. If he does, the blame be on his own 
head, for I shall do my best to make it easy 
for him.” 

“IT know you will--I know you will, 
Jasper,” says little Ruth, closing her hand 
upon mine, and not caring much what the 
doctor thought of it, I'll be bound; “we 
can do no more than our duty, each of us. 
Mine is very hard, but I shall not turn from 
it—never, while I know that duty says, ‘Go 
on!’” 

“That I’m sure you won't, Miss Ruth,” 
was my answer to her ; “ if ever duty justified 
man or woman it justifies you and I this 
night. Let us begin with that and all the 
rest is easy. What we are doing is done as 
much for the sake of our fellow-men as for 
ourselves. We work for a good end--to let 
the world know what Ken’s Island harbours 
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and to keep our fellow-men from such a 
place. Accomplish that much, and right and 
humanity owe us something, though it’s not 
for me to speak of it, nor is this the time. 
My business is to hold this house against 
the demons who are pillaging the ship vonder. 
The sea-gate I can take care of, Miss Ruth. 
It’s what’s below in the pit that I fear.” 

She listened with a curiosity which drank 
in every word and yet was not satiated. 
Nevertheless, I believe but half of my story 
was plain to her. And who blames her for 
that? Was not it enough for such a bit of a 
girl to say, “* My friends are with me. I trust 
them. ‘They will win my liberty.” The argu- 
ments were for the men—for Mister Gray and 
me, who sought a road in the darkness, but 
could not find one. 

“Two doors to this house, captain,” says 
the doctor, after a little while, “and one of 
them shut. So much I understand. Are 
you sure that the cavern below is empty, or 
do you still count men in it?” 

“Tis just neither way,” said J, “ and that’s 
the worst of it, doctor. The sea’s to be held 
while the shell lasts and perhaps afterwards; 
but if there are men down below, why, then 
it’s another matter. I’m staking all on a 
throw. What more can I do?” 

He leaned back upon the sofa and appeared 
to think of it. Presently he said: 

“Captain, a man doesn’t shoot with his 
foot, does he ?” 

And then, not waiting for me to answer, 
he goes on :— 

“Why, no; he shoots with his hand. 
Just you plant me in the passage and give 
mea gun. I'll keep the door for you—by 
Jove, I will!” 

Now, I saw that this promise frightened 
Miss Ruth more than she would. say, for it 
was the first time that it occurred to her that 
men might come out of the pit. But she 
was just the one to turn it with a laugh, and 
crying, “‘ What folly ! what folly !” she called 
out at the same time for little Rosamunda, 
and began to think of that which I had clean 
forgotten. 

** Jasper,” says she, “ you will never make 
never, never! Why, where’s your 
commissariat ? Would you starve your crew 
and think nothing of it? Oh, we shall feed 
Mister Bligh, and then it will be easy,” says 
she, prettily. 

I made no objection to this, for it was 
evident that she wished to conceal her fears 
from us; but I knew that the doctor was 
wise, and before I left him there was a rifle 
at his side and twenty rounds to go with it. 


a general 
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“If there’s any sound at the door of the 
corridor — so much as a scratch,” said I, 
“fire that gun. I shall be with you before 
the smoke’s lifted, and you will need me, 
doctor —indeed, you will !” 
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poor creatures! Did man ever hear of such 
a villainy—to fire a good ship in her mis- 
fortune ? It would be a sin against an honest 
rope to hang such a crew as that!” 

I stepped forward to the water’s edge that 
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I left him upon this and went up, more 
anxious than I would have confessed, to 
my shipmates at the gate. I found them 
standing together in the moonlight, which 
shone clear and golden upon a gentle sea, 
and gave points of fire to the rocky head- 
lands of Ken’s Island. So still it was, such 
a scene of wonder and of beauty, that but 
for the words which greeted me, and the 
dark figures peering across the water, and 
something very terrible on the distant reef, I 
might have believed myself keeping a lonely 
watch in the glory of a summer's night. 
That delusion the East denied. I knew the 
truth even before Mister Bligh named it. 

“They’ve fired the ship, captain—fired 
the ship!” says he, with just anger. “ Aye, 
Heaven do to them as they’ve done to those 

Vol, xxiii. 63, 


Looming 


I might see the thing more clearly. 
up upon that fair horizon were wreathing 
clouds of smoke and crimson flames, and in 
the heart of it all the outline of the ship 


these .fiends had doomed. No picture ever 
painted could present that woful scene or 
describe its magnificence as we saw it from 
the watch-tower of the reef. It was, indeed, 
as though the very heavens were on fire, 
while the sea all about the burning hull shone 
like a pool of molten gold in which strange 
shapes moved and the shadows of living 
things were to be seen. Now licking the 
quivering masts, now blown aside in tongue- 
shaped jets, the lambent flame spurted from 
every crack and crevice, leaped up from every 
port-hole of that splendid steamer. I saw 
that her minutes were numbered, and I said 
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that before the dawn broke she would sink, a 
mass of embers, into the hissing breakers. 

“Good Lord, Mister Bligh!” cried I, the 
seaman’s habit coming to me at the dreadful 
spectacle, “ was ever such a thing heard of ? 
And the poor people aboard—what of them 
now? What haven may they look for?” 

“They’ve put the men ashore, sir,” said 
Dolly Venn, hardly able to speak for his 
anxiety. “I saw two boat-loads go across 
to the bay while Mister Bligh was piling the 
ammunition. They’ve sent them to die on 
the island. And we so helpless that we must 
just look on like schoolgirls. Oh! I'd give all 
I’ve got to be over yonder with a hundred 
bluejackets at my elbow. Think of it, sir! 
Just a hundred, and cutlasses in their hands.” 

“ Aye,” said I, “and a tree for every rogue 
that rows a boat yonder. Well, my lad, 
thinking’s no good this night, nor can you 
get the bluejackets vy whistling. We haven't 
all served our time in a Queen’s ship, Dolly, 
and we're just plain seamen; but we'll try 
and speak a word to Edmond Czerny by- 
and-by, or I'll never speak another. Now, 
help me with your young eyes, will you, and 
tell me if that’s a ship’s gig yonder, or if it 
isn’t——” 

He said that it was a ship’s gig, and he 
pointed out that which I had not seen 
before—a steam yacht lying off to the east 
of us and waiting for some of her crew to go 
aboard. Edmond Czerny would be on deck 
there, I thought, watching the hounds he had 
sent to the work; and if that spectacle of 
death and destruction did not gratify him, 
then nothing would in all the world. And 
surely such a sight even he had not beheld 
in all his years. That shimmering molten 
sea, the island catching the reflected lights 
and making its own pictures of them ; the 
distant forests, whose trees lifted fiery 
branches and leaves of flame; the mist 
clouds raining blood and gold, the burning 
steamer, the great arena of fire-flecked sea 
and the small boats swimming upon it— 
what more of delight or devilry could 
Ken’s Island give this vulture of the deep ? 

So much the night would show us as 
Providence willed and good hearts might 
determine. 

Now, I have told you that little Dolly 
Venn had served in the Naval Reserve and 
knew more of gunnery than the most of us. 
To this, I bear witness, we owed much that 
night. 

“You've got a skipper’s part, Dolly, lad,” 


said I, “and yon gig begins the trouble, if 


don’t deceive me. Why, she’s 


my eyes 
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coming in here, lad, straight to -this very 
door, just as fast as oars can bring her. And 
there’s more to follow—a fleet of them, as 
any lubber could tell you.” 

“°Tis like a féte and gala on the old 
stinking Liffey,” says Peter Bligh, peering 
with me across the busy sea. “A dozen 
boats, and every one of them full. I'd give 
something to see Mister Jacob to-night ; 
indeed, and I would, captain. We are over 
few for such an ‘out and home’ as this.” 

It was rare to see Peter Bligh serious, but 
he had the right to be that night, and I was 
the last to blame him. Consider our situa- 
tion and ask what others would have felt, 
placed as we were—four willing men upon a 
bit of a craggy rock rising sheer out of a 
thousand fathom sea, and commanded to 
hold the gate for our lives and for another 
life more precious against all the riff-raff that 
Ken’s Island could send against us. Out on 
the shimmering sea I counted twelve boats 
with my own eyes, and knew that every one of 
them was full of cut-throats. In the half of an 
hour or sooner that demon’s crew would knock 
at our gate and demand to come in. What- 
ever way we answered them, however clever 
we might be, was it reason to suppose that 
we could hold the rock against such odds, 
hold it until help came when help was so 
distant? I say that it was not. By all the 
chances, by every right reason, we should 
have been cut down where we stood, and our 
bodies swimming in the sea before the sun 
shone again on Ken’s Island and its mys 
teries. And if this truth was present in my 
mind, how should it. be absent from the 
minds of the others ? Brave faces they showed 
me, bright words they spoke; but I knew 
what these concealed. We stood together 
for a woman’s sake ; we knew what the price 
might be and made no complaint of it. 

“We are over few, Peter,” said I, “ but 
over few is better than many when the heart 
is right. Just you drink up that grog and put 
yourself where there is not so much of your 
precious body in the moonlight. It will be 
Dolly’s place at the gun, and mine to help 
him. There is this in my mind, Peter, that 
we've no right to shoot fellow-creatures unless 
they call upon us so to do. When the gig 
comes up I'll give them a fair challenge 
before the volley’s fired. After that it’s up 
and at them, for Miss Ruth’s sake. You will 
not forget, Peter, that if we can hold this 
place until help comes, belike we'll carry Miss 
Ruth to Europe and shut down this demon’s 
den for ever. If that’s not work good enough 
to put heart into a man, I don’t know what is. 





















Aye, my lads,” said I to them all, “ tell your- 
selves that you are here and acting for the 
sake of one who did you many a kindness in 
the old time ; and mind you shoot straight,” 
says I, “and don’t go wasting honest lead 
when there’s carrion waiting for it.” 

They answered “ Aye, Aye!” and Dolly, 
leaping up to the gun, began to give his 
orders just for all the world as though he 
skippered the ship and I was but a passenger. 

“We'll put Reg- 
narte in front,” 
says he, “so that 
we can keep an 
eye on him. Let 
Peter hail them 
from where he’s 
standing now ; the 
rock covers him, 
captain, and the 
shield will take 
care of you and 
me. And oh!” 
says he, “I do 
wish it would begin 

for my fingers 
are just itching !” 

“Let them itch, 
lad, let them itch,” 
was my answer ; 
“here’s the gig by 
the point, and they 
won't trouble you 
with that com 
plaint long. Do 
you, Peter, give 
them a hail when 
I cry, ‘Now!’ If 
hey stop, well and 
good ; ifthey come 
on—why, you 
won't be asking 
them to walk right 
in!” says I. 

He took my 
meaning and _ set 
to work like the brave man that 
he was. Very deliberately and 
carefully I saw him slip out 








of his coat and fold it up neatly “. Out Sav WE, f 
. . . DO WISH IT WOULD 
it his feet. He had a rifle in SEGIN.’” 


his hand and a pile of ammuni- 

tion on the floor, and he opened his own 
Remington and began to fill it. For my 
part, I stood by the gun’s shield, and from 
that place, covered by a ring of steel, I looked 
ut across the awaking sea. Impatience, 
loubt, hope, fear — these I forgot in the 
minutes which passed while the gig crept 
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siowly across that silver pool. The silence 
was so great that a man might almost 
breathe it. Slow, to be sure, she was; and 
every man who has waited at a post of 
danger knows what it means to see a strange 
sail creeping up to you foot by foot, and to 
be asking yourself a dozen times over whether 
she be friend or enemy, a welcome consort 
or a rogue disguised. But there is an end 
to all things, even to the minutes of such 








suspense ; and I bear witness that I never 
heard sweeter music than the ringing hail 
which Mister Bligh sent across the still sea 
to the eight men in the gig, and to any other 
his message might concern. 

“ Ahoy!” cries he, “and what may you be 
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wanting, my hearties, and what flag do you 
sail under ? ” 

Now, if ever a hail out of the night sur- 
prised eight men, this was the occasion and 
this the scene of it. They had come back 
from the pillaged ship believing that the sea- 
gate of the house stood open to them and 
that friends held it in all security. And here 
upon the threshold a strange voice hails 
them ; they are asked a question which turns 
every ear toward the rock, sends every man’s 
hand to the gun beside him. Instantly, their 
own vile deeds accusing them, they cry, 
“ Discovery!” They tell each other, 1 make 
sure, that Czerny’s house is in the possession 
of strangers. They are stark mad with 
curiosity, and unable for a spell to say a 
word to us. 

They would not speak a word, I say ; their 
oars were still, their boat drifted lazily to the 
drowsy tide. If they peered with all their 
eyes at the rock from which the voice came, 
but little consolation had they of the spec- 
tacle. The shadows spoke no truth, the 
gate hid the unknown ; they could read no 
message there. Neither willing to go back 
nor to advance, they sat gaping in the boat. 
How could they know what anxious ears and 
itching hands waited for. their reply ? 

A voice at last, crying harshly across the 
ripple of the water, broke the spell and 
set every tongue free again. Aye, it was 
good to hear them speak. 

“ Bob Williams,” cries the voice. “ What 
ho! my ancient! I guess that’s you, Bob 
Williams.” 

“And I guess it isn’t,” roars Peter Bligh, 
half mad, like a true Irishman, at the thought 
of a fight. “It isn’t Bob Williams, and be 
derned to you! Are you going ashore to 
Ken’s Island or will you swim awhile? It’s 
good water for bathing,” says he, “and no 
charge for the machine. Aye,” says he, “ by 
the look of you cold water would not hurt 
your skins.” 

Well, they had nothing to say to this ; but 
we could hear them parleying amongst them 
selves. And presently, another long-boat 
pulling up to them, the two together drifted 
in the open and then, without a word, began 
to row away to the lesser reef, whose gate I 
had shut not an hour ago. This I saw with 
very great alarm ; for it came to me in an 
instant that if they could force the trap — 
and there were enough of them to do that, 
seeing that they had rifles in their hands 
the whole of the lower rooms would swarm 
with their fellows presently, and I did not 
doubt that the house would be taken, 
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“Dolly,” cried I, appealing to the lad, 
when, the Lord knows, my own head should 
have been the one to lead, “ Dolly,” cried I, 
“they'll force the yate—and what then, 
Dolly—— ?” 

He had leapt up when the boats moved off, 
and now, drawing me back, with nervous 
fingers he began to show me what a man-of- 
war had taught him. 

“No, sir, no,” says he, wildly, “ no, it’s not 
that. Help me and I'll tell you—and, oh, 
Mister Begg, don’t you see that this gun was 
put here to cover that very place?” says 
he. 

Well, I had seen it, though in the stress 
of recent events it had slipped my memory ; 
and yet it would have been as plain as the 
nose on the face to any gunner, even to the 
youngest. For if Czerny must hold his 
house against the world, how should he hold 
it with one door of two open to the sea? 
That devilish gun, swung there on a peak of 
the rock, could sweep the waters, turn where 
you might. It was going to sweep the lesser 
gate to-night. 

“Round with her and quick about it,” 
cries Dolly Venn, and never a gladder cry 
have I heard him utter. ‘“‘ They’re coming 
ashore, captain. They are on the rock 
already.” 

I stood up to make sure of it, and saw 
four men leap from the gig to the rock which 
it was life or death for us to hold. And to 
Dolly I said :— 

“ Let go, lad ; let go, in Heaven’s name!” 

He stood to the gun ; and clear above all 
other sounds of the night the sharp reports 
rang out. ‘That peaceful, sleeping sea awoke 
to an hour the like to which Ken’s Island 
will never know again. We cast the glove 
to Edmond Czerny and powder spake our 
message. Henceforth it was his day or ours, 
life or death, the gallows or the sea. 

There were four men upon the rock when 
the gun began to spurt its vomit of shot 
across the sea, and two of them fell almost 
with the first report. I saw a third dragging 
himself across the crags and pressing a hand 
madly against every stone as though to 
quench some burning flame; a_ fourth 
crouched down and began to cry to his 
fellows in the boats for mercy’s sake to put 
in for him ; but before they could lift a hand 
or ship an oar the fire was among them ; and 
skimming the waves for a moment, then 
carrying beyond them, it caught them as a 
hail of burning steel at last and shut their 
lips for ever. Aye, how shall I tell you of 


it truly—the worming, tortured men, the 














gaping wounds they showed, the madness 
which sent them headlong into the sea, 
the sagging boat dipping beneath them, the 
despair, the terror, when death came like a 
whirlwind ? These things I shut from my 
eyes; I would not see them. The sharp 
reports, the words of agony, the oaths, the 
ferocious threats—they came and went as a 
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storm upon the wind. And afterwards, when 
silence fell, and I beheld the silver sea, the 
ebbing flames where the steamer burned, the 
woods wherein honest seamen suffered in 


the death-trance from which but few would 
waken, I turned to my comrades and, hand 
linked in hand, I said, “ Well done!” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
BRINGS IN THE DAY 

BEFELL THEREIN, 
Ir was just after dawn that Miss- Ruth came 
up from her room below and found me 
at my lonely post on the plateau of the 
watch -tower rock. Dolly Venn was fast 
asleep by that time, and Peter Bligh and the 
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carpenter no less willing for a spell of rest. 
I had sent them to their beds when it was 
plain to me that, whatever might come after, 
the night had nothing more in store for us; 
and though heavy with sleep myself I put it 
by for duty’s sake. 

Now, I was watching all alone, my rifle 
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between my knees and my eyes upon the 
breaking skies, when I heard a quick step 
behind me, and, turning round, I saw Miss 
Ruth herself, and felt her gentle hand upon 
my shoulder. 

““T couldn’t sleep, Jasper,” said she, a little 
sadly I thought. “You are not angry with 
me for being here, Jasper ?” 

It blew cold with the dawn, and I was 
glad to see that she had wrapped her head 
in a warm white woollen shawl—for these 
little things stick in a man’s memory—and 
that her dress was such as a woman might 
wear in that bleak place. She had dark 
rings about her eyes-—which I have always 
said could look at you as the eyes of no 
other woman in all the world ; and I began 
to think how odd it was that we two, whom 
fortune had cast out to this lonely rock 
together, should have said so little to each 
other, spoken such rare words since the ship 
put me ashore at the gate of her island 
home. 

“Miss Ruth,” said I, “it’s small wonder 
what you tell me. This night is never to be 
forgotten by you and me, surely. Sometimes, 
even now, I think that I am dreaming it all. 
Why, look at it. Not two months ago I 


? 


was in London hiring a ship from Philips, 


Westbury, and Co. You, I believed, were 
away in the Pacific, where all things beautiful 
should be. I saw you, Miss Ruth, in an island 
home, happy and contented, as-it was the 
wish of us all that you should be. There 
were never lighter hearts on a quarter-deck 
than those which set out to do your bidding. 
‘It’s Miss Ruth’s fancy,’ we told ourselves, 
‘that her friends should bring a message 
from the West, and be ready to serve her if 
she has the mind to employ them.’ What 
other need could we think of? Be sure no 
whisper of this fiend’s house or of yonder 
island where honest men will die to-day was 
heard by any man among us. We came to 
do your bidding as you had asked us. It 
was for you to say ‘go’ or ‘stay.’ We never 
thought what the truth would be—even now 
it seems to me a horrid nightmare which a 
man remembers when he is waking.” 

She drew a little closer to me, and stood 
gazing wistfully across the westward seas, 
beyond which lay home and liberty. Per- 
chance her thoughts were away to the pretty 
town of Nice, where she had given her love to 
the. man who had betrayed her, and had 
dreamed, as young girls will, of all that 
marriage and afterwards might mean to her. 

“If it were only that, Jasper,” she said, 
slowly, “just a dream and nothing more! 


But we know that it is not. Ah, think, if 
these things mean so much to you, what they 
have meant tome. I came away from Europe 
believing that Heaven would open at my 
feet. I said that a good man loved me, and 
I gave myself heart and soul to him. Justa 
silly little girl I was, who never asked 
questions, and trusted—yes, trusted all who 
said they loved her. And then the truth, 
and a weary woman to hear it! From little 
things which I would not see, it came speak- 
ing to me in greater things which I dare not 
pass by, until I knew—knew the best and the 
worst of it! And all my castles came 
tumbling down, and the picture was shut 
out, and I thought it was for ever. The 
message I spoke to the sea would never be 
answered, or would be answered when I no 
longer lived to hear it spoken. Do you 
blame a woman’s weakness? Was I wrong 
to believe that you would forget the promise ?” 

“T never forgot it, Miss Ruth,” was my 
answer, “never for a moment. ‘ Maybe,’ 
said I to Peter Bligh, ‘she'll laugh when I 
go ashore ; maybe—but it is a thousand to 
one against that—she’ll have need of me.’ 
When I saw Ken’s Island looming on my 
port-bow, why I said, ‘ It’s just such a picture 
of a place as a rich man would pitch upon 
for an island home. It’s a garden land,’ said 
I, ‘a sunny haven in this good Pacific sea.’ 
Judge how far I was from the truth, Miss 
Ruth, how little I knew of this prison-house 
that, God helping me, shall stand open to 
the world before many days have come and 
gone.” 

She was silent for a spell, for her eyes 
were searching the distant island, and she 
seemed to be scanning its, fog-bound heights 
and misty valleys as though to read that 
secret of the night of which I hoped no 
man had told her. 

“The ship that came ashore last night, 
Jasper ?” she asked, of a sudden. “ What 
have they done to the ship ?” 

I put my hand upon her arm and led her 
forward to the sea’s edge, whence we could 
espy both the sword-fish reef and the ashes of 
her bungalow at the island’s heart. The day 
had broken by this time, quick and beautiful 
as ever in the Pacific Ocean. Sunny waves 
rolled up to our very feet. There were 
glittering caps of rock gleaming above the 
island of death. Czerny’s yacht lay, the 
picture of a ship, eastward in the offing. 
The long-boats, twelve of them, and each 
loaded with its vile crew, drifted round 
and round the master’s ship; but never a 
man that went aboard from them, 
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“The ship,” said I, “is where many a good 
ship has gone before: a thousand fathoms 
down by yonder cruel reef. As for those that 
sailed her, they live or die on Ken’s Island, 
mistress. Last night in my watch I heard 
them crying like wild beasts that hunger 
drives. Those who do not sleep to-day herd 
together on yonder beach. I counted nine 
of them not half an hour since.” 

She tried to see with me, looking across 
the water ; and presently she said :— 
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““SHE TRIED TO SEE WITH ME, LOOKING ACROSS THE WATER.” 


“There are men there and women, too 
oh, Jasper, think of it, women!” 

“Ah!” said I, “I have been thinking of 

for an hour or more, ever since I first 
made a signal to them, So much comes of 
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being a seaman, who can speak to folks when 
others are dumb. If they read my message 
aright, they'll not stay on Ken’s Island to 
sleep, be sure of it ; but I doubt that they'll 
dare it, Miss Ruth. Poor souls; their need 
is sore, indeed !” 

* And our own, Jasper,” says she, “is our 
own less? You are brave men, and you 
have all a woman’s trust and gratitude ; but, 
Jasper, when my husband comes, what will 
you say to him? ‘They are a hundred and 
we are but five, 
shut up in this 
prison of the sea! 
We may live here 
for ever and no 
help come to us. 
We may even die 
here, Jasper. 
There are things 
I will not either 
name or think of. 
But, oh, Jasper,” 
says she, “if we 
could save those 
poor people !” 

It was always 
thus with her 
nine thoughts for 
others and not the 
half of one for 
herself. What 
she meant by the 
things she would 
not nameor speak 
of, I could hardly 
guess ; but it was 
in my head that 
she meant to indi 
cate the corridors 
below and_ that 
unknown danger 
which iron doors 
shut down. I had 
been a_ clearer- 
headed man that 
morning if Icould 
have put away 
from memy doubt 
of what thedepths 
were hiding from 
us. But I hid it 
from her always. 
A truce of self- 
deception shut out the question as one we 
neither cared to hear nor answer. 

“Miss Ruth,” said I, speaking very slowly, 
“those people have a boat, for you can see 
it on yon sands. Let them find the courage 
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to float it, and it is even possible that Dolly 
Venn and I can do the rest. We should be 
thirteen men then, and glad of the number. 
I won’t hide it from you that we are a 
pitiful handful to face such a horde as lingers 
yonder. Why, think of it. Your husband 
keeps them off the yacht, that’s clear to a 
child’s eye. What harbour, then, is open to 
them? The island—-yes, there’s that! They 
can go and sleep the death-sleep on the 
island, as many an honest man before them. 
But they will have something to say to Czerny 
first, if I know anything of their quality! 
Our plight is bad enough; but I wouldn’t 
be in your husband’s shoes to-day for all 
the money in London City. We may pull 
through—there would be rasher promises 
than that; but Edmond Czerny will never 
see a white man’s town again—no, not if 
he lives a hundred years !” 

“It would be justice, God’s justice,” said 
she, very slowly ; “there is that in the world 
always, Jasper. Whatever may be in store 


for me, I should like to think that I had 
done my duty as you are doing yours.” 

“We won't talk of that,” said I; “the day 
is dark, but the sunshine follows after. Some 
day, in some home across the sea, we'll tell 


each other how we held Ken’s Island against 
a hundred. It may be that, dear friend ; 
Heaven knows, it may be that !” 


It was five o’clock in the morning by my 
watch when I signalled for the second time 
to the people on the beach, and half-past five 
when first they answered me. Until that 
time I had not wished to awake Dolly Venn 
or Mister Bligh ; but now, when it began to 
come to me that I might, indeed, save these 
poor driven folks and add to the garrison 
which held the house, sleep was banished from 
my eyes and I had the strength and heart of 
ten. No longer could I doubt that my 
signals were seen and read by some sailor on 
that distant shore. Driven out, as they 
must have been, by the awful fogs which 
loomed over Ken’s Island, gasping for their 
lives at the water’s edge, who shall blame 
their hesitation or exclaim upon that delay ? 
Over the sea they beheld a white flag waving. 
Was it the flag which friend or foe had raised ? 
There, from that craggy rock, help was offered 
them. Could they believe such good fortune, 
those who seemed to have but minutes to live? 

Well, Dolly Venn came up to me, and 
Peter Bligh, half awake from sleep ; and all 
standing together (Seth Barker keeping watch 
below) I told them how we stood and 
pointed out that which might follow after. 
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“ There'll be no attack from Czerny’s men 

with the light,” said I ; “for so much is plain 
reason. If there’s murder done out yonder, 
look for it on Czerny’s yacht when his friends 
would go aboard. Why, see, lads, there are 
a hundred and twenty men, at the lowest 
reckoning, drifting yonder in open boats. 
Who’s to feed them, who’s to house them ? 
They can go ashore on Ken’s Island and dance 
to the sleep-music ; but they are not the sort 
to do that, from what we’ve seen of them! 
No, they'll have it out with Edmond Czerny ; 
they'll want to know the reason why! And 
let the wind blow more than a capful,” said I, 
“and by the Lord above me not a man 
among them will see to-morrow’s sun! Does 
that put heart into you, Peter, or does it 
not? There are folks to save over there, 
Peter Bligh,” says I, “and we'll save them 
yet !” 
‘ His reply was an earnest “ God grant it!” 
and from that moment the sleep left his eyes, 
and standing by my side, as he had stood 
many a day on the bridge of the Southern 
Cross, he began to read the signals and to 
interpret them aloud as the old-time duty 
prompted him. 

“ Eight men and a woman, and one long 
boat,” says he ; “sickness amongst them and 
no arms. “Tis to know if they shall put off 
now or wait for the dark. You'll be answer- 
ing that, captain.” 

“Let them come, let them come,” said I ; 
“how’s the dark to help them? Will they 
live a day in the fogs we know of? And 
what sort of a port is Ken’s Island in the 
s'eep-time for any Christian man? If Czerny 
murders them on the high seas, so much the 
more against him when his day comes. Let 
them come, Peter, and the Lord help them, 
poor wretches.” 

I was using my arms with every word, and 
trying to make my meaning clear to the poor 
folks on the beach. So far they had been 
content to answer me with questions ; but 
now, all at once, they ceased to signal, and a 
black object riding above the surf told me 
that they had risked all and were afloat, be 
the danger what it might. At the same 
moment a sharp cry from Dolly Venn turned 
my eyes to Czerny’s yacht; and I saw his 
men rowing their boats for the open water 
of the bay, and I knew that murder was in 
their minds, and that the hour had come 
when every veil was to be cast aside and 
their purpose declared against all humanity. 

“Clear the gun and stand by,” was my 
order to the others ; “we'll give them some- 
thing to take home with them, and it sha’n't 
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be pippins! Can you range them, Dolly, or 
must you wait? ‘There's no time to lose, my 
lad, if honest lives are to be saved this day.” 

He went to work without a word, charging 
his magazine and training the gun eastwards 
towards the advancing boats. If he did not 
fire at once, it was because he doubted his 
range ;and here was his difficulty, that by 
sweeping round to the east 
and coming at the refugees 
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yard by yard the brigand crew were bearing 
down upon them. And still Dolly kept his 
shot ; the gun had nothing to say to them. 
No crueller sight you could plan or imagine. 
It was as though we were permitting poor 
driven people to be slaughtered before our 
very eyes. 

“ Fire, Dolly, lad!” cried I, at last—“ fire, 





upon a new course, 
Czerny’s lot 
might yet cheat 
us and do the 


— 


infernal work they intended. Indeed, the 
poor people in the long-boat were just racing 
for their lives ; and whether we could help 
them or whether they must perish time 
alone would show. Yard by yard, painfully, 


laboriously, they pushed toward the rock ; 
Vol. xxiii.—64, 


“HIS FINGERS TREMBLED UPON THE GUN.’ 


for pity’s sake! Will you see them die before 
our very eyes ?” 

His fingers trembled upon the gun. He 
had all the heart to do it ; but still he would 
not fire. 

“T cont,” half 


says he, mad at his 
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confession, “the gun won’t do it—it’s cruel, 
captain—cruel to see it—they’re half a mile 
out of range. And the others dropping 
their oars. Look at that. A man’s down, 
and another is trying to take his place 

It was true as I live. From some cause or 
other, I could only surmise, the long-boat lay 
drifting with the tide and one of Czerny’s 
boats, far ahead of its fellows, was almost atop 
of her. 

“They're done!” cries Peter Bligh, with 
an oath, “done entirely. God rest their souls. 
They'll never make the rock——” 

We believed it surely. The refugees were 
done: the pirates had unsheathed their 
knives for the butchers’ work. I said no 
human help could save them ; and, saying it, 
a voice from the open door behind me gave 
the lie to Peter Bligh and named a miracle. 

“*Tis the others that need your prayers, 
Mister Bligh Czerny’s lot are sinking 
sure 2 

I looked round and found Seth Barker at 
my elbow. His orders had been to watch 
the gate ofthe corridor below. I asked him 
what brought him, there, and he told me 
something which sent my heart into my 
mouth. ; 

“ There’s knocking down below and strange 
voices, sir. No danger, says Mister Gray, 
but a fact you should know of.  Belike 
they'll pass on, sir, and please God they'll 
leave the engine for their own sakes.” 

“Does Mister Gray say that?” asked I. 
“ Does he fear for the engine ?” 

“Tf it stops, we’re all dead men for want 
of breath, the doctor says.” 

“Then it sha’n’t stop,” said I, “ for here’s 
a man that will open the trap if two or 
twenty stand below.” 

He had quickened my pulse with his tale, 
for the truth of it I could not deny; and it 
seemed to me that danger began to close in 
upon us, turn where we might, and that the 
outcome must be the worst, the very worst a 
man could picture. If I had any satisfaction, 
any consolation of that wearing hour, it was 
the sight I beheld out there upon the hither 
sea, where Czerny’s boat drifted upon its 
prey—yet so drifted that a child might have 
said, “ She's done with ; she’s sinking.” 

“Cheated, by all that’s wonderful,” cries 
Peter Bligh, with a tremendous oath ; “aye, 
down to oblivion, and an honest man’s curse 
go with you. The rogue’s done, my lads ; 
she’s done for, certain.” 
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We stood close together and watched 
the scene with burning eyes. Dolly Venn 
chattered away about a shot that must have 
struck the boat last night and burst her 
seams. I cared nothing for the reasons, but 
took the facts as the sea showed them to me. 
Be the cause what it might, those who would 
have dealt out death to the refugees were going 
down to eternity now, their arms in their 
hands, their mad desire still to be read in 
every gesture. When the truth came swift 
upon them, when the seas began to break 
right in across their beam, then, I say, 
they leaped up mad with fear, and then only 
forgot their prey. For think what that 
must have meant to them, the very boat 
sinking beneath them; their comrades far 
away ; the waves lapping their feet ; the sure 
knowledge that they must die, every man of 
them within hail of those very woods wherein 
so many had perished for their pleasure. Aye, 
it came upon them swiftly enough, and the 
good boat, making a brave effort to battle 
with the swell, went down headlong anon, 
and the cries of twelve drowning men echoed 
even in the distant island’s hills. That which 
had been a placid sea with two ship’s boats 
was still a placid sea though but one boat 
swam there. I beheld horrible faces looking 
upward through the blinding spindrift; I 
saw arms thrust out above the foam-flecked 
waters ; I witnessed all that fearful struggle 
for life and air and the sun’s bright light ; 
and then, aye, then the scene changed awfully, 
and silence came upon all, and the sun was 
still shining, and the untroubled deep lapped 
gently at our feet. 


The twelve had perished; but the nine 


were saved. Stand awestruck as we might, 
seeing the hand of God in this deliverance, 
the truth of it remained to put new heart 
into us and to hide that scene from our eyes. 
There, pursued no longer, was the island 
boat. Glad voices hailed us, wan figures 
stood up to clasp our hands; we lifted a 
woman to the rocks; we ran hither, thither, 
for help and comfort for them. But nine in 
all, they were our human salvage, our prize, 
our treasure of honest lives. And we had 
snatched them from the brigand crew, and 
henceforth they would stand with-us, shoulder 
to shoulder, until the day were won or lost 
and Ken’s Island gave up its mysteries, or 
gathered us for that last great sleep-time 
from which there is no waking. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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A SCENE IN THE BALLOON FACTORY. 


HAVE always felt a tempta- 
tion to join the society for 
checking the abuses of public 
advertisement. It is too aggra- 
vating, when you have toiled 
up mountains, crossed cre- 
vasses, and dodged avalanches in the hope 
of beholding a unique piece of scenery, 
confronted by unsightly puffs of 
a soap or a chocolate. ‘Travelling by train 
is tedious enough, but it sometimes has com- 
pensations. For instance, M. Bouguerreau, 
daintiest of French artists, told me _ the 
other day that his latest and best masterpiece 
was suggested to him by a couple of minutes’ 
outlook from a railway-carriage window. It 
was after an all-night journey, when he saw 
wonderful mists curling up into the false 
dawn, and they suggested to him a cloud of 
nymphs, while some rough brown stones in 
the foreground were satyrs crouching to 
admire the mysterious vision. But how 
quickly the spell would have been conjured 
away if, in the midst of this fairy scene, his 
eye had suddenly met a mustard - maker's 


to be 
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hoarding! Again, what noble edifice or 
venerable pile could altogether escape being 
vulgarized by a lavish decoration of sky- 
signs ? 

On the other hand, there are not the same 
objections to balloons as an advertising 
device. Perhaps it is that the mobility of a 
balloon confers upon it a certain natural 
grace; at any rate, distance lends enchant- 
ment to it. I remember at one of the Paris 
exhibitions a fine sensation was produced by 
the extraordinary balloon, of which a photo- 
graph is reproduced on the next page, shaped 
like a scent-bottle, whereon a_ perfumer’s 
name was writ very large indeed. A car, 
capable of holding thirty persons, was 
attached and the bottle used to float all 
over Paris. Each trip cost some £400, but 
a far more effective advertisement was secured 
than if the money had been spent in the 
ordinary humdrum way. 

This balloon was the creation of M. 
Lachambre, who stands quite at the head of 
his profession. It was he who constructed 
the balloon in which the unfortunate André 








trom a Photo. specially taken by| 


set out for the in 
exorable Afetic. 
All. the air-ships 
of M. Santos 
Dumont have 
come. from the 
same workshops, 
and I was able 
to observe the 
process of manu 
facturing his 
latest design. 
What we may 
call the passen 
ger-balloons, 
whether captive, 
navigable, or 
otherwise, are 
made of silk ; and 
in view of aeron 
autics possibly 
becoming some 
day a popular 
pursuit, I thought 
it would be in 
teresting to get 
an idea of the 
cost of the sport. 

At present a 
balloon of 150 
cubic métres, 
with all the 
necessary acces 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE WORKROOM, 


THE SCENT-BOTTLE BAtLOON, 
Prom a Photo. by Henri Lachaubre, Paris, 


(Paul Geniauz. 


sories, costs from 
£54 to £62, 
according to the 
silk used. This 
is the smallest 
size made for 
human ascen- 
sions, and would 
only accommo- 
date one person. 
A balloon of 
3,000 cubic 
métres may cost 
as much as £900, 
but could carry 
sixteen persons. 
In fact, to buy a 
balloon may be 
reckoned as 
rather cheaper 
than buying a 
motor-car. But 
when you come 
to the cost of 
using your 
vehicle you will 
find that you 
must spend a 
pound in the air 
when a few pence 
would suffice on 
the road. 

M. Lachambre 














had plenty to say about his aeronaut 
clients and the balloons he had _ con- 
structed for them, but the subject has 
lately lost much of its novelty, and I was 
more specially anxious to hear about the 
possibilities of balloons for advertisements. 
He confessed at once that his grotesques 
were intended originally to add to the fun of 
a fair, and had only come by chance to be 
adapted to the more serious purpose. Yet 
he agreed that few, if any, ways of catching 
the public eye were likely to be so attractive. 
Picture the effect 


upon a_ crowd, 
say at a_race- 
meeting or a 


coronation, or 
any great popu- 
lar concourse, if 
the air were 
suddenly filled 
with floating 
effigies of wild 
beasts, clowns, 
Mother Hub- 
bards, John Gil- 
pins, soldiers, 
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There were pigs with: wings, monkeys riding 
a-cock-horse, apocalyptic beasts wearing 
each other’s heads promiscuously, gnomes, 
ogres—in fact, every conceivable accessory 
to a first-class nightmare. 

M. Lachambre laughed at my amazement. 

“ That is nothing,” said he; “‘ I have whole 
warehouses full of stranger beings than 
these.” 

He opened a cupboard and displayed 
hundreds of variegated bundles all ranged 
together most symmetrically. 

“If these were 
blown out,” said 
he, ‘‘I could 
quickly fill this 
room.” 

“And if you 
inflated all your 
stock ?” 

“Ah! then I 
could populate 
the air for the 
whole of the 
Metropolis.” 

He gave a 
sign, and indus- 


policemen, and trious hands set 

even famous to work to undo 

public — charac bundles. A nozzle 
° A FULL-BLOWN TIGER. ame - 

te TS, all pr claim- From a Photo. specially taken by Paul Géniaux was applied to 

ing the merits of a pump; a few 


a new quack medicine. At election times 
they might be provided with “clean slates ” 
and sent up to overhang a constituency with 
exhortations to vote for “the people’s friend” 
or “ pure beer,” as a substitute for the mono- 
tonous array of posters now in vogue. 

When I entered the chief workshop I 
seemed to have stepped into the midst of a 
fairy tale. Huge fish of strange shapes and 
vivid colours were swimming about leisurely, 
tethered to the 
rafters. All 
the funniest 
characters that 


have been 
made familiar 
by many pan- 
tomimes _bob- 
bed up and 
down, shaking 
with merri- 
ment, or con- 


spired in cor- 
ners as though 
hatching _pro- 
digious _ prac- 


. THE 
tical jokes. 


TIGER 








quick foot-beats and a mysterious being 
sprang suddenly into existence. In_ less 
than ten minutes a score of them were 
bumping about the floor in all directions, as 
though bewildered with their new-found life, 
and struggling to rise up. Frankenstein 
himself would have grown green with envy. 
A life-size tiger was blown very taut and 
hung up to have his likeness taken. Never was 
there a more provoking sitter. It seemed an 
age before he 
would consent 
to stop fidget- 
ing, and so 
natural were 
his movements 
that I half ex- 
pected him to 
emit a _ roar 
and fall upon 
the great sleek 
porker which 
had just come 
to life hard by. 
When we had 
had our fill of 
admiration, 


COLLAPSING. 
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his air-nozzle was 
untied and he 
was thrown upon 

a rug to expire. 
Never could I 
have imagined a 
more realistic 
death-scene. His 
convulsive 
agonies were ter- 
rible to behold. 
He lashed the 
air with his tail, 
which tied itself 
into knots as it 
grew more limp; 
his legs stretched 
themselves out in 
writhing convulsions ; 
in painfully ; the 


they were drawn 
beast made frantic 
efforts to extend them again, each time 
feebler and feebler; and most horrible 
of all were the deep throbbing gasps of his 
great white breast. His head fell back with 
a jerk ; his tail was now extended, limp and 
flat; his legs were feebly stiffened, and the 
hard breathing grew more laboured and more 
faint. It was all horribly gruesome, and re- 


minded me irresistibly of the saddest death- 


ever witnessed—that of my dear 
gazelle. An attendant now wanted to come 
and give the tiger his 
coup de grace by rolling 
him back into his bundle, 
but I begged him to let 
me see the whole tragedy 
to its natural end. I felt 
that the dramatic scene 
was too good to be lost, 
so the bellows’ were 
called into requisition 
once more, the lord of 
the forest received a fresh 
lease of life, and died 
anew before the celd stare 
of the camera. 

I was by this time so 
profoundly distressed that 
I welcomed more jovial 
sights. The porker was 
filled out so tautly that 
I am sure he would have 
taken a prize at any 
show, and I was told that 
his sleek surface would 
be peculiarly adapted for 
advertising purposes. 
Paint some thick red 
letters upon his hams 


scene I 


A PORKER BALLOON, o 
From a Photo. specially taken by Paul Géniauz. 1S 


POLICHINELLE SOARING. 
From a Photo. specially taken by Paul Géniaux, 
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and they would 
command §atten- 
tion at a great 
distance. Next 
came a merry 
Polichinelle with 
the traditional 
humps, soaring 
aloft in pursuit of 
a red-nosed gen- 
darme. The police 
force, I under- 
stood, was in 
special request as 
a medium of 
buffoonery, which 
scarcely en- 

couraging for 
those who expect to find law and order 
respected in France. 

Then we went on to organize various comic 
scenes. On the next ‘page are the figures of 
a funny little man and woman, whose wed- 
ding we extemporized. As a matter of fact, 
they are not little when we come to measure 
them in inches, but their huge heads, out of 
all proportion with their bodies, give them the 
appearance of dwarfs. When we posed them 
side by side the female instantly gave a lurch, 
with the result that her arm thrust itself into 
that of her companion, to the intense amuse- 
ment of the company, who 
were evidently impressed 
by her familiarity. Hav- 
ing taken their picture, 
we set to work to pro- 
vide unsuitable wedding- 
guests, and all the cup- 
boards had to be ran- 
sacked. What would I 
prefer? I suggested a 
chimney - sweep, but a 
long search failed to pro- 
duce one. Presumably 
he was sleeping after his 
early labours. Then I 
said: “ Let us have some 
political characters. 
Where is Monsieur Cham- 
berlain?” But it turned 
out that almost alone 
among the makers of gro- 
tesques in France M. 
Lachambre had not yet 
started to caricature the 
chief butt of the French 
Press and music - halls. 
However, I was able to 
produce an_ indiarubber 
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toy which I had purchased on the boulevards. 
It had a cannibal-looking face, with very long 
teeth, and an eye-glass served to dot the 1’s. 
When blown out it proceeded to expire with 
sepulchral groans, and it had a great sale 
as “ Chamterlain’s 
last sigh” (4 der- 
nier soupir de 
Shambairilan),. 

My two sugges- 
tions having failed, 
I decided to leave 
the choice of the 
guests to my host, 
and he soon pro- 
duced a_ goodly 
array. Instead of 
a chimney - sweep 
he produced a 
fireman, whom he 
declared to be far 
more frequently 
summoned in 
Paris. As a substi- 
tute for the Co- 
lonial Secretary he 
gave me a choice 
of General Boum, 
a light tenor, and 
a singe comique, 
but I dismissed 
all three as un- 
complimentary. 
However, we had 
a cook and a wrest- 
ler, a pastry-cook 
and a_ harlequin, 
an apothecary and a pork-butcher, a Turk, a 
redskin, a Zulu, the Marquis of Carabas, 
Robert Macaire, Don Quixote, an astrologer, 
an alguazil, a French sportsman, a duke, and 
When I pointed out that the 
fair sex was insufficiently represented a 
further search was made, and we inflated 
Madame Pipelet (the concierge’s wife), a 
geisha, a Neapolitan singer, a_bathing- 
woman, La Mére Michel, Red Riding Hood 
(Petit Chaperon Rouge), Mrs. Satan, La 
Belle Fatma, Colombine, Mascotte, a 
medizval Princess, and the Queen of the 
Washerwomen. The party was now com- 
plete, and there was plenty of fun to be had 
in allowing them to float about and flirt in 
the air. I related the story of the wedding- 
party at Uzhitse, in Servia, where a pack of 
wolves devoured the bride and bridegroom, 
the pope, and all the guests. The hint was 
taken at once Six life-size wolves were in- 
flated and let loose upon our happy party. 


A MARRIED COUPLE, 
From a Photo. specially taken by Paul Géniaux. 


an archangel. 
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With a little childish freedom of the imagina- 
tion it would have been possible to vow they 
were giving chase among the rafters, and 
when the bridegroom’s valve opened in the 
embrace of a wild beast and he collapsed 
upon the floor we 
adjudged him to 
have been devour- 
ed. This descrip- 
tion may serve to 
indicate the 
amount of fun to 
be obtained for a 
children’s party 
from a good sup- 
ply of these inimit- 
able balloons. 

After this, various 
set-pieces were 
produced. We had 
a bull-fight with a 
very creditable 
number of acces- 
sories ; a tamer of 
crocodiles, who 
was deliciously 
grotesque; the 
King of Yvetot (a 
famous character 
in French nursery- 
rhymes) riding on 
his donkey and 
attended by his 
Court ; and, finally, 
a menagerie. I 
put them on their 
mettle to produce 
as fine a menagerie as any in the world, 
and they certainly produced a far funnier 
one. Scarcely any animal was missing, 
and the incongruities of size added to the 
fanciful effect. The dormouse was bigger 
than the wild boar, and Puss in Boots could 
have put St. George to shame by swallowing 
up the dragon. ‘There was a very fine 
sea-lion, with an absurdly knowing face ; 
a mild-eyed hippopotamus coquetted with 
a ferocious rabbit; and a bloated lion lay 
down with a brutal lamb. I could have 
gone on playing with these delightful toys 
for days, but an overdue luncheon - hour 
recalled me to business, and I requested to 
see something made. 

Big, serious balloons are made of silk, but 
those with which we are concerned consist of 
skins to be found inside oxen. As each is 
only about a foot square it may be imagined 
tiat a large number are required to make 
an elephant or a life-size Polichinelle. ‘The 
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skin is called daudruche, which I fancied was 
French for gold-beaters’ skin, but the slimy 
white films, which were taken out of water- 
buckets for my inspection, seemed very 
different from the dainty little plasters sold 
by our chemists under the same name. 
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succeeded in contriving a very effective effigy. 
These balloons are not very cheap. A 
creature r1gin. long, if made with single 
skins, will only cost 4s. ; but the single-skin 
balloons are only intended to be let off once 
on a féfe day and allowed to disappear. To 





PREPARING 


A MODEL. 


From a Photo. specially taken by Paul Géniauz. 


When a gold-beaters’ skin balloon is to be 
made, the first step is to make a model in 
wood, divisible into two sections. On this 
the skins are stretched, double thickness, to 
form a skin-model. The wood having been 
removed, the two halves of the skin-model 
are joined and inflated. These models are 
often more grotesque than the finished 
balloon itself. I espied one, which was in- 
tended to represent a Norman woman, with 
a great bump on her head where her coffe 
would appear, and took a photograph of it 
when it was being trimmed—like someone 
lying flat on his back to be shaved. 

When the skin-model is finished it is in 
flated ; more skins are stretched out upon it 
to take the exact shape ; finally the air is let 
out and the model is extracted. Then the 
balloon is expanded itself and a man proceeds 
to paint it. I saw a big fish treated in this way. 
It was intended as an advertisement of some 
preserved salmon, and the artist had only a 
label off a tin to guide his labours. Still, he 


hang outside a shop or to float a number of 
times you require a double thickness of skin. 
This, if filled with ordinary household gas, 
will maintain its equilibrium in the air, and 
may be used by advertisers as a sort of 
captive balloon. Nineteen inches long it 
will cost 7s. 6d., but in the case of an animal 
between sft. and 7!4ft. long it will come to 
43, while for a life-sized elephant, fatted ox, 
or gigantic Queen of the Washerwomen you 
must run to £6. 

Perhaps the most successful toy or adver- 
tisement balloon which M. Lachambre has 
created was a Brobdingnagian horse, which 
trotted and galloped over the roofs of houses, 
even away over the domes of Nancy, and 
suggested some magical creature out of the 
“ Arabian Nights.” There is, however, no 
limit to the size and minuteness of what can 
be done in this respect, and any princely 
pill-man who cared to give M. Lachambre 
carte-blanche would have no difficulty in 
staggering the town, 
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A HORSE-BALLOON, ALOFT. 


M. Lachambre, however, looks on all this as 
child’s play. He considers it his mission in 
life to equip an André for the North Pole or 
a Santos-Dumont to brave the Mediterranean. 
On the subject of military balloons he has a 
great wealth of information, though he is 

ymewhat chary of dispensing it. There is 
no doubt that an aeronaut makes an excellent 
spy, particularly if he can ascend out of the 
range of bullets. The outfit for one officer 
consists of a balloon of 350 cubic métres, 
hydrogen apparatus producing sixty to 
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eighty cubic métres of 
gas per hour, and a 
steam trolly with four or 
five horse-power and a 
cable 350 métres long. 
For more serious opera- 
tions the maker recom- 
mends a balloon of 650 
cubic métres, which 
would be about 34ft. in 
diameter, witha 500-métre 
cable, and apparatus 
capable of producing gas 
at the rate of 150 to 175 
cubic métres per hour. 
These would evidently 
be of no great utility on 
a sudden emergency, but 
might assist a campaign 
where guerilla warfare 
was barred. 

My conclusion when 
I came away was that 
ballooning is still in 
absolute infancy. But 
sO was motor - travelling 
a very few years ago. 
All the polish and finish 
of detail have been per- 
fected, and, within the 
limitations of the sport, 
all possible comfort has 
been attained. But, as 
in the case of the gold- 
beaters’ skin tiger who 
died so pathetically, each 
balloon 
semblance without the reality of life. Frank- 
enstein has formed his monsters but cannot 
inspire them. Probably some trivial, semi- 
accidental discovery will very soon render 
the navigation of the air as easy as tricycling. 
For the present it is mere rudd€rless mean- 
dering. But I think I have shown that both 








(Henri Lachambre. 
possesses the 


graceful and amusing balloons are available, 
and I have no hesitation in recommending 
them to advertisers in search of a novelty, as 
well as to those who seek original distractions 
for an outdoor festival. 
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The Merry Month of May. 


3y WINIFRED GRAHAM. 





HE was born in May, she. was 
christened “ Maisy,” and winter 
and summer she had carried 
with her through seven years 
of happy existence all the 
beauty together with «all the 
sweetness of May flowers. 

Her home lay amongst the Wicklow 
mountains in the fair, fresh Emerald Isle, a 
delightful old house nestling*in thé valley, 
surrounded by a large park—an ideal spot 
for childheod’s dreams. All the year round 
this small person looked forward to her birth- 
day party. From far and near the children 
flocked to dance in’ the great oak room 
with its highly-polished floor. At five o’clock 











all the shutters downstairs were closed and 
light illuminated the 


a blaze of artificial 
simpering family portraits of old - world 
damsels and the frowning manliness of their 
sterner Companions. 

Mrs. Arnold stood by her bedroom window 
in the sunlight. All was prepared below, and 
she thought with a sigh this was the second 
year Johnnie had been absent from his little 
step-sister’s birthday treat. Johnnie, her 
first-born, her only son, the child with whom 
she had been left a widow at the early age ot 
nineteen—far away on African soil, fighting 
for his country. Dearly as she loved her 
second child, it was impossible not to feel 
sad occasidnally when certain anniversaries 
especially emphasized Johnnie’s absence. 

The red-tinged clouds were just settling on 
the distant mountains, hiding their peaks in a 
misty radiance. Below the white may trees, 
heavy with blossom, foretold the speedy 
approach of June. Ina few more days the 
month of roses would crown the earth and 
timid spring give way to flaming summer. 

rhe garden looked strangely ideal in the 
twilight ; Mrs. Arnold felt a sudden thrill at 
the beauty of the evening. 

“Everything must be merry and gay for 
Maisy’s party,” she told herself; “it would 
not do for a single shadow to fall on the 
child’s happiness, or Johnnie would be 
vexed.” He had promised to think of Aer 


wherever he might be, and promised, too, 
only in his last letter, that if it were 
possible he would send her a telegram of 
good wishes. 

From early morning Maisy watched the 
drive with eager, longing eyes. A telegram 
for her from South Africa would have been 
@ great event, a splendid trophy to show to 
the girls and boys who were coming to be 
her guests. But as the hours dragged on 
and the day advanced, even the childish 
hopes, which had burned so brightly, began 
to flag. 

“You really must not expect it to come,” 
her parents told her ; “ Johnnie is so unlikel) 
to be able to send it off. He only said, 
‘If it were possible !’” 

No sooner was Maisy dressed for the 
party than she danced down the broad, low- 
stepped staircase of oak, with the intention of 
taking a last look out of the hall door. 

Turning the massive handle with difficulty, 
the “ birthday child,” in her frock of spotless 
muslin, let in a gust of fresh, sweet-scented 
air, straight from the hills beyond. 

She could hardly believe her eyes, for the 
joy of a long day’s waiting was actually facing 
her in the form of a boy standing with a 
yellow envelope in his outstretched hand. 

“T was just going to ring, miss,” he said, 
as she snatched the precious telegram, her 
fingers trembling and her cheeks aflame with 
scarlet roses. Very pretty she looked in her 
soft, fluffy frills, her hair tied on one side, 
American fashion, with a pale blue ribbon, 
little blue shoes, blue bows on her sleev: 
and wide, inquiring eyes. 

She never thought to look if the telegram 
were addressed to her; she just rushed back 
into the house, saying excitedly to herse! 
“It’s come! It’s come!” 

The hall was empty, though brightly 
lighted and decorated with great bowls 
spring flowers. Maisy knelt on a broad so! 
under a hanging-lamp and opened the pr 
cious message, her heart beating so fierc: 
with suppressed emotion she could hardly 
breathe. 





THE 


Maisy was an exceptionally quick child, 
and had been able to read since she was five. 
Carefully she spelt out the words one by 
one, till their full import broke upon her with 
paralyzing force. Then, as if filled with 
deadly terror, 
she started off 
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the thought burned in upon her brain she 
caught the sound of a woman’s musical 

laugh. 
Mrs. Arnold’s voice echoed cheerfully 
through the old house; she was calling, 
“Mais y! 


1” 


Maisy ! 





running as 


The guests 
of the birth- 





fast as she 
could to her 
own room at 
the top of the 
house. Shut- 
ting the door, 
she sank down 
by the win- 
dow, her head 
buried in the 
curtains, and 
lay crouching 
there as if 
stunned. 

Close to her 
heart she held 
the terrible 
message, 
while haggard 
and drawn 
grew the now 
ashen little 
face. Was this 
“ sorrow,” of 
which she 
had vaguely 
heard: this 
beat, beat of 
a sledge- 
hammer at 
one’s temples, 
the horrible 
burning dry- 
ness of eyes 
which could 
not shed a 
tear ? 




















day queen 
were actually 
arriving, and 
no Maisy to 
greet them !— 
children who 
had mostly 
driven long 
distances, 
with horses 
and servants 
to be fed be- 
fore returning. 

“ The party 
must be stop- 
ped, must be 
stopped!” 
said Maisy to 
herself, in a 
tremulous 
whisper —a 
whisper which 
sounded so 
strange and 
unnatural, she 
hardly recog- 
nised her own 
voice. 

The rumble 
of carriage 
wheels on the 
drive made 
the pitiful 
little figure 
turn a white, 
scared face to 

















Maisy pos- 


the window- 





sessed a pecu- 
liarly strong 
nature for her 
years; she suffered in a way uncommon 
to childhood. Her pain could not find 
relief in a sudden outburst of sobbing 
like a heavy storm on an April day. The 
clouds of her grief sailed high in the heaven 
of her soul, touching regions of despair, 
making her kind little heart ache and bleed 
to think she could not be alone upon these 
dark, grave heights of misery. Other feet 
must tread the path of sorrow, and even as 


** SHE COULD HARDLY BELIEVE HER EYES.” 


pane. 

A vision of 
daintily- 
frocked figures with eager, smiling faces 
caught her eyes as she looked out, and the 
merry laugh of a little boy, so like the pic- 
tures of Johnnie in his childhood, met her 
gaze. He had dropped his hat as he sprang 
off an Irish car, and dived under the horse 
to regain his lost property, much to the 
amusement of a bevy of small girls in a 
brougham. 

No thought of human suffering, of human 
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care, entered their calculations! They looked 
so full of anticipation, so happy and high- 
spirited, that Maisy quickly shut out the 
sight, 
snap. 
She slipped of the window-seat and stood 
upright in the dim room. A 
bewildering thoughts chased each other 
through her brain. How was she to tell her 
mother the news which would break her 
heart? Johnnie, she knew, was mother’s 
idol. Johnnie belonged more to mother 
than to father, yet both loved him dearly. 
Gradually 
Maisy began to 


and pulled the blind down with a 


number of 
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in her veins, for the fiery trials of the stake 
would have seemed nothing in comparison to 
the task she now set herself. 

“Mother must think I am enjoying the 
party or she won’t be happy herself!” Maisy 
said aloud, and again she gave a little start 
at hearing her own voice. 

She smoothed her crumpled muslin frock, 
tossed back her dishevelled hair, and, setting 
her small lips firmly in unspoken resolve, 
moved slowly to the door. 

She could hear the children uncloaking in 
the room below, the music of their voices 

filling the house 
with mocking 





realize this tele- 
gram from the 
War Office was 
not her property, 
yet she had 
opened it in all 
innocence, and 
by a strange 
chance became 
the possessor of 
a dread secret. 
Maisy had 
asked Mrs. Ar- 
nold only that 
morning whether 
she, being grown 
up, would really 
enjoya children’s 
party? Her 
mother for reply 
snatched her up 
in her arms, 
kissed her many 
times, and de- 
clared heartily 
she would enjoy 
the party as 
much as Maisy 





merriment. 
Against her heart 
lay the cruel mes- 
sage, like a sharp 
dart piercing the 
sensitive flesh ; 
the walls seemed 
to swim round. 
°% u Maisy wondered 
Ss BE | if Pi what it meant 
e) Mh h the queer, rock 
|), ing feeling as she 
groped her way 
down the pas 
sage. Was this 
another sign of 
her newacquaint 
ance-—“ sorrow,” 
this odd 
tion of giddiness 
and the sound of 
rushing waters in 
her ears ? 

On the stairs 
Maisy met her 
governess, carry 
ing a picturesque 
wreath of may- 


sensa 





or any of her 
guests. 

All this passed 
with lightning speed through the child’s 
puzzled brain, and with it an idea which 
set every nerve on the rack, as she braced 
herself to an effort. 

Why not leave both father and -mother in 
merciful ignorance until the last carriage 
rolled away and the party, already fast assem- 
bling, had been played out to its bitter end ? 
No suffering, she tried to think, could add to 
her own heart’s torture, and at least mother 
would have a few more happy hours ! 

She was an intensely unselfish child ; the 
blood of heroes and martyrs must have flowed 


“CAREFULLY SHE SPELT OUT THE WORDS ONE BY ONE.” 


blossoms, which 
she placed on 
the child’s curly 
hair. It had been twined by the head gar- 
dener, despite repeated assurances from the 
servants that may-flowers were unlucky when 
brought into the house. 

“There!” said Miss Brown, smilingly ; 
“vou look quite a birthday girl now that you 
are crowned. We could not find you, and 
lots of the children have come. Mrs. Arnold 
has been looking for you everywhere.” 

“T was upstairs,” said Maisy, simply; and 
Miss Brown fancied there was something 
mysterious in the sweet little face which 
looked wistfully into hers. Somehow iis 
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expression did not secm in keeping with the 
may-wreath and the general air of festivity 
below. 

But a moment later the child had darted 
away before Miss Brown found time to ask 
if anything were the matter. As Maisy ran 
quickly towards the hall she collected her 
scattered thoughts with difficulty. Maisy 
knew that to please her mother, and to hide 
the dark cloud hovering over the house and 
its inmates, she must pretend to enjoy the 
party provided for her pleasure, the party 
which appeared so terrible in the light of 
Maisy’s superior knowledge. Little could 
Mrs. Arnold guess how fiercely the baby 
heart was beating under its white party frock, 
or what a load of pain lay throbbing under 
the dainty wreath, with its freshly-opened 
buds, just tinged by the faintest pink shadow 
on frail white leaves. The child’s aching 
head might well have carried a crown of thorns 
instead of a halo of spring flowers. Yet the 
little feet skipped to and fro, twinkling 
across the floor in their small blue shoes, as 
she welcomed her juvenile friends. 

“ How happy she is!” said Mrs. Arnold, 
watching her tiny daughter with pride. 
“ Maisy has quite the instincts of a hostess 
already. It is the great day of the year for 
her, this May birthday, and she seems to 
have quite got over her disappointment at 
the non-arrival of Johnnie’s telegram.” 

“Yes,” replied Maisy’s father, “I never 
thought he would be able to send it, so it 
seemed almost a pity to raise the child’s 
hopes. I keep thinking so much of him 
to-day ; he always made these children’s 
parties such a success.” 

Mrs. Arnold sighed. 

“He is never out of my thoughts a 
moment,” she murmured, and a suspicious 
moisture gathered momentarily in her eyes 
as she watched the romping dance. 

She felt glad to see that her husband was 
putting his whole soul into Maisy’s party, as 
if to make up to the child for Johnnie’s 
absence. Mr. Arnold dearly loved his 
beautiful little daughter, and never felt 
jealous of the intense devotion she lavished 
upon her step-brother. Johnnie had a knack 
of always winning love ; no one grudged him 
his universal popularity. 

It seemed to Maisy that the music and 
dancing would never cease, or the endless 
chatter of merry voices. Whenever she felt 
she could bear it no longer her eyes travelled 
to Mrs. Arnold, and catching her smiling 
glance she laughed and shouted with the 
rest, as children will do from sheer gladness 
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of heart when play, dance, and feasting 
prevail. 

At last the carriages once more came 
rumbling up the drive, small figures in cloaks 
and shawls congregated in the hall, and 
good-bye kisses fell in showers upon Mrs. 
Arnold’s pleasurably-flushed cheek. 

The party had distracted her thoughts at 
last from their channel of keen anxiety. 
The light-hearted little creatures, with heal- 
ing hands, all unconsciously gave back to the 
anxious mother the glow of her own youth. 

“T really have enjoyed it, dear,” she said 
to her husband, in Maisy’s hearing. 

With a sharp pang at her heart the child 
moved away. She had not thought out yet 
how and when she would break the news. 
Every moment seemed to make the task 
more difficult. 

Miss Brown struck up a last tune as the 
farewells were being said; it was Maisy’s 
favourite : “ When Johnnie Comes Marching 
Home !” 

It broke like a funeral dirge on Maisy’s 
ear ; no one noticed her fall back against the 
oak panelling, her wide, tearless eyes staring 
straight in front of her, and a pair of tiny, 
nervous hands fingering a thin envelope, half- 
hidden by the white frills of her little muslin 
dress. 

She caught the sound of her mother’s 
voice speaking cheerfully in the hall, and, 
once more hiding the dreadful message, 
Maisy said “ Good-night ” without betraying 
her despair. 

As she kissed Mr. Arnold she whispered 
something in his ear. 

“Eh? What’s that?” he queried. 

‘** Please,” said the small voice, “ please 
come up and see me when I’ve gone to bed ; 
it’s vewy, vewy particular !” 

* All right, young woman, I won’t forget,” 
came in reassuring accents, as the birthday 
child flitted away. 

Maisy hurried into bed, scarcely speaking 
a word. 

She lay quite still, gazing at the flickering 
night-light, and for the first time great hot 
tears began rolling down her cheeks. At 
last the tears came so thick and fast she could 
no longer see the shadows on the wall. 

Anxiously she listened for a footstep, and 
presently a tall figure pushed the door open 
and peeped in. 

“ Daddy, is that you?” 

“ Yes, little one.” 

“Come vewy close to me, daddy, I’ve 
something to tell you.” 

He bent over the child’s bed, surprised to 
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find her crying. She sat upright, tossing 
back her hair, and revealing a face with two 
bright pink spots on each cheek. 

“Tt was just when the party was begin- 
ning,” she said ; “I could not tell then, with 
all the children and mother so happy, and 
—and everything like that !” 


Even now this tear-stained atom of 


humanity paused in her story, thinking how 
she could try her little best to smooth the 
path of pain, wondering, with the unquench- 
able hope of a child, whether her weak hands 
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seemed to fill the air with wailing: “ Johnnie 
is dead—Johnnie is dead ! ” 

Mr. Arnold never spoke. He appeared to 
be struck dumb with the shock of Maisy’s 
revelation. 

He took the crumpled paper to where the 
night-light burned upon the washing-stand. 

A narrow tongue of:flame leapt up with 
a flickering glow to illuminate the writing. 
Maisy followed her father, and the shadows 
gave the white-robed figure an ethereal look. 
She appeared peculiarly phantom-like in the 
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might not in some way hold back the roaring 
torrent or stay the dreaded tide. 

** Go on,” he said, in a low, kind voice. 

“A—a telegram came,” she faltered, “I 
thought it was for me, and oh! it’s just 
under my pillow.” 

With eager fingers she felt for the hidden 
horror. 

“ Here it is,” she cried, diving under the 
sheet. “Oh! daddy, daddy, you couldn’t 
guess how dreadful it is— you couldn't, 
weally !” 

She pushed the flimsy message into his 
hand ; then, hiding her eyes on his shoulder, 
whispered the awful intelligence ;: “ Johnnie 

our Johnnie is dead !” 

Only five words, spoken in a gasping sob, 
yet they re-echoed round the room and 





rO ME, DADDY.” 


dim room. She might have been a miniature 
high priestess, as she stood with her hands 
pressed on the cold marble slab, her dark- 
fringed eyes fixed upon the small flame as 
if it were a holy light burning upon some 
sacrificial altar. 

Mr. Arnold struck a match and lit another 
candle. He did not hear an excited foot- 
step enter the room quickly. Maisy, seeing 
her mother, crept to her side, clasping her 
tightly round the waist with both arms. 

Mrs. Arnold also held an open telegram 1n 
her hand. 

“T can’t understand what this means,” she 
said, “‘a telegram from the War Office, appa- 
rently explaining some error. Johnnie is well 
and safe ; it seems his name has appeared in 
a wrong list—a list of the dead or wounded.” 
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A cry broke from the startled child, a cry 
unlike any Mrs. Arnold had ever heard, and 
her blood ran cold as she watched her 
husband catch the little swaying form to his 
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“We must drink Johnnie’s health,” said 
her father, “ before we put you back to bed 
again, young lady.” 


“To Johnnie, to Johnnie!” she cried, as 
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"To JOHNNIE, TO JOHNNIE!’ 


ut. A strange medley of laughter and 
bbing burst in agony and relief from the 
by lips, till gradually, between them, the 
ious parents soothed and calmed her. 
“Oh, isn’t it lovely to fink Johnnie is 
ally alive after all!” Maisy gasped, as it 
idually dawned on her mother the hours 
fearful misery she had been saved through 
forethought of her child. 
“T’ve been dweadfully unhappy—but now 
lon’t mind, because we are so vewy, vewy 
ppy again, it makes up for evewything !” 
A joyous trio went down the broad stair- 
se to the brightly-lighted dining-room, Mr. 
\rnold carrying Maisy wrapped in her little 
1k dressing-gown. 
She had seized her faded wreath of may- 
ssoms, and was once more a birthday 
een, crowned by the namesake flowers of 
r own especial month. 


SHE CRIED.” 


Mr. Arnold stood her on the table, her little 
pink feet looking like roses. ‘The tumbled 
wreath on her dishevelled curls gave her a 
bacchanalian air—-the miniature high priestess 
had changed into a sprite of revelry—with 
sparkling eyes, glowing cheeks, and a shrill, 
merry voice. 

She was carried up to bed by Miss Brown, 
strangely sleepy, and, at last, husband and 
wife were left alone. 

Then there fell upon them a 
“The joy that is deepesteis dumb!” A 
sense as of something holy, and a shadow of 
something vast, filled both their hearts as in 
that quiet home, under the shelter of green 
mountains, they locked their bliss from the 
world, and the shadow of a sorrow merci- 
fully withheld drew back like a vast tidal 
wave, leaving them rejoicing on a golden 
shore. 


silence — 
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MS HIS is one of the busiest 
} months of the year: few birds 
now are free from brow-wrink- 
ling family responsibilities. 
The kingfisher is sitting on 
half-a-dozen round white 
eggs in an untidy nest of small fish-bones 
built at the end of a hole. You would not 
expect anything so bright and beautiful to do 
such coarse work as digging : and though the 
kingfishers sometimes make one ‘for them 
selves, they more often take the deserted 
house of a water-vole—one who has moved 
into more commodious premises. The 
splendour of his tenant must astonish the 
simple-minded water-vole :— 





A bird like him take such a hole as that ! 
Dark and ill-drained as ’prentice paws could 
make it. 
I’m sure a self-respecting water-rat 
Would rather die without a home than take it. 
The cuckoo Jhas no housekeeping cares, 
but she must engage suitable foster-mothers 
to whose care she may confide her eggs, and 
in the absence of a registry office must go 
round the hedges and find them for herself. 
The cuckoo has been known to choose them 
among one hundred and ten different species, 
the reed-warbler, hedge-sparrow, robin and 
garden-warbler, and meadow-pipit being pre- 
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ferred. A cuckoo gets into the habit of 
employing nurses of one kind, and is supposed 
to give preference to the species by a member 
of which she herself was reared, which seems 
a very sensible thing to do. She never asks 
a bird to take care of her egg; she simply 
deposits it in the nest if the owner be out 
when she calls, if necessary laying it on the 
ground and using her bill to lift it in. If the 
foster-mother be sitting it is a hundred to 
one she mistakes the cuckoo for a hawk and 
takes flight instantly, leaving her nest at her 
employer's disposal. Nature, whose arrange- 
ments here seem to the unscientific mind to 
err on the side of partiality, has made the 
cuckoo’s egg absurdly small, and this enables 
a bird less than half the cuckoo’s size to 
hatch it. 

The nightjar, latest of our spring migrants, 
arrives about the middle of May. The night- 
jar resembles nothing so much as a big, 
beautiful moth ; but a harmless indiscretion 
has earned him a bad name. He lives on 
insects, and as insects abound about cattle in 
the twilight when he comes abroad, he is 
prone to haunt their neighbourhood ; whence 
the luminous notion that he milks the cows. 
The tits have either eggs or babies to look 
after ; the great tits’ sense of humour leads 
them to nest iff places where they are least 

















wanted ; a letter-box strikes them as an ideal 
situation ; but it is due to him—or rather to 
her—-to say that she has no objection to the 
letter-box being used for its legitimate pur- 
pose, and tolerates periodical inundations of 
letters upon herself and nest with philosophic 
calm. ‘The 
little blue tit 
is more ortho- 
dox in her 
choice of site; 
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“THE CUCKOO IN SEARCH OF 


1y hole in wall or tree is good enough for 
‘r; there she sits, defying man and all his 
fingers with vigorous pecks ; it is as though 
dormouse should hit you with his clenched 
fist. The while she hisses fiercely with 
yuching but misplaced confidence in her 
bility to make you believe she is a snake. 
The long-tailed, otherwise the bottle, tit 
orders his establishment on lines which his 
wife must deem susceptible of improvement. 
lhe house is egg- shaped, with the door at 
near the top ; it is very pretty, but, 
ike all “ bijou” residences, has drawbac ks. 
this bird has a tail about twice as 
ng as his body, and the house does not 
nd itself to stowage of the same. One 
can’t help feeling for the housewife in these 
rcumstances : 





the side 


You see, 


It’s a beautiful nest,” said the doub 

* But will you just kindly explain 
Hlow on ez arth you suppose I am going to sit 

When I haven’t got room for my train ?’ 


ting hen tit, 


“cc 


‘You will sit,” 
bed 
J have carefully placed on the floor, 
id arrange your long tail neatly over your head 
wW ith the end sticking out at the door.’ 
Vol. xxiii. —66. 


said her mate, ‘fon the soft feather 
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She does what he tells her, and very un- 
comfortable the position must be, particularly 
when her ten or twelve children are beginning 
to grow: with such a family twice a year the 
long-tailed tit’s wife might adopt a working 
dress- -but we have heard enough about long 
skirts and their objections. 


Our eighteen kinds of bumble-bee are 
busy. Bumble-bee tastes are purely domestic : 


none of the tribe affect club-life like the 
honey-bee. As soon as decent weather 
permits, a widowed queen bumble- 


bee who has survived from last year 
sets about her lonely task of nesting: 
some kinds prefer an underground 


” 
A NURSE. 


burrow ; others build a tiny house—the merest 
cabin—of carded moss and dried grass on the 
ground. In this the mistress piles a heap of 


pollen and honey, within which she lays her 
eggs: so the larve are born literally in the 
midst of plenty. The true bumble-bees suffer 
a good deal of annoyance from disreputable 
relations (Afathi), who call when they are 
out and lay their eggs in the heap of pollen 
and honey—much as the hedge-sparrow, 
meadow-pipit, and others are victimized by 
the cuckoo. ‘The larva reach full growth in 
a few days, and some species then retire into 
a silken cocoon which they spin for them- 
selves ; this would not be worth mentioning 
but for the thrifty practice of the bee: it 
carefully eats its way out at one end of the 
cocoon, and thereafter uses the receptacle 
as a pot in which to store food. 

The sand-martin, first of the family to 
arrive, is the first to nest. Sand-martins, 
industrious souls, dig their-own holes, a yard 
deep sometimes, and use them year after 
year. The nest, a loose, untidy jumble of 
feathers with a little dry grass, is the abiding- 
place of countless fleas—a tin of Keating 
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would be a boon to a colony of sand- 
martins. 

The black-headed gulls, whom we last 
saw making up parties for their visit to the 
“vullery,” or nesting-ground, on some inland 
mere or marsh near the sea, are all sitting by 
the beginning of May; those of them whose 
eggs have been taken away by men for food 
have got over their trouble and have laid 
more. The common gull, companionable 
like others of his kind, selects a somewhat 
similar nursery, but begins housekeeping 
rather later than 
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has spent weeks digging and delving out a cave, 
we can understand his declaring that he won't 
do another stroke of work; but when the 
pair lease an old rabbit-burrow or other hole, 
there is no excuse. Anyhow, each hen lays 
her single egg on the bare ground in this 
shady retreat or in a deep nook under a stone ; 
the deplorably dirty state of the puffin’s egg, 
originally dull white freckled with pale brown, 
suggests that the birds handle it a great dea 
and never think of washing their hands first 
Some other birds are equally careless : th: 
gannet, for il 





the black 
headed. The 
herring gull 
perhaps at the 
dictates of an 
uneasy con- 
science, for he 
is an inveterate 
egg-thief— 
builds a careless 
nest of herbage 
on cliff - ledges 
where callers are 
likely to be few. 
The great black- 
backed gull is 
exclusive in his 
habits : no house 
in a cliff-terrace 
or crowded 
gullery-town for 
him ; he and his 
wife retire to 
some solitary 
rock - stack and 
there bring up 
two or three 
children in their 
own iniquitous 
ways, which in- 








stance. 

The wood 
cock’s childre n 
are old enough 
to feed them 
selves now, but 
cannot fly; 
therefore their 
parents, who be 
lieve in early 
tuition, tak 
them out to lat 
dinners every 
evening on the 
soft, marshy 
ground which 
young and 
tender bills car 
ea sily probe 
The  woodcock 
has a curious 
way of carrying 
her progeny: she 
clasps the young 
bird between he 
thighs, tucked 
close up against 
her breast. ‘Thus 
she can mak: 
short work of an\ 
rebellious chick 





clude the slaugh 
ter of young or 
injured gulls, of lambs, and even of sickly 
ewes. This disreputable but majestic fowl 
steals eggs, and his soul is not superior to 


The kittiwake, 


the consumption of carrion. 
common on every coast in its entirety, and 
on ladies’ hats in fragments, is a compara 
tively late breeder, but the birds are now 
assembled on the narrow rock-ledges, where 
each pair has a holding about large enough 


to turn round in. All these gulls build a 
nest, nothing architecturally remarkable, but 
a clumsy, practical sort of dwelling suitable 
enough for the reception of eggs. The puffins 
don’t trouble about a nest ; when the cock 


ARE DOMESTIC . 
who doesn’t want 


to go home when daylight doth appear : the 
woodcock is essentially a bird of night. ‘Th 
young grouse, whocan follow their mother soon 
after they leave the egg, are now beginning to 
grow enterprisiitg. Peril dogs the steps ol 
the grouse from the day he chips out of th: 
handsome egg, for he enjoys the more than 
doubtful privilege of being susceptible to a 
form of acute infectious pneumonia known 
as “ grouse disease,” for which no remedy !s 
known. ‘The pheasant is sitting on eggs 
which will soon hatch out. The pheasants 
idea of housekeeping is peculiar. Two 0! 
three hens will sometimes club togethe! 





THE 





ither for company (their husbands never 
coming near them) or from desire to save 
themselves trouble, and use one common 
nest. From the fact that the pheasant will 
occasionally go shares with a partridge in 
her nest it looks as though she considered 
building a nuisance to be avoided if pos- 
sible. The partridge, whose motherly heart 
does not consider 
twenty an excessive 
family, perhaps 
arranges for her guest 
to sit on some of her 
eggs; how a partridge 
single - handed can 
spread herself over a 

score of eggs is a 

iystery ; her hus- 
band helps in the 

atching, but the 
parents do not appear 
to sit together, though 

oth act as nurses to 
their chicks when 
they hatch out. 

The skylark has 

iow her first laying of 
four or five eggs in the 
grass -lined nest she 
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makes under some grass tuft in the 
open field ; the cock bird knows better 
than to sing right over the nursery 
and advertise its whereabouts to all 
the world. Mark the spot where he 
alights after a trip heavenward and 
you may be sure the nest is not there: 
he comes down fifty yards away from 
it and walks silently home through 
the grass. 

The cockchafer is abroad, boom- 
ing, buzzing, and blundering in the 
twilight ; he never looks where he is 
going, and frequently comes to grief. 
If he carried a lamp it would save 
him many headaches. Talking of 
lamps, the glow-worm has lighted 
hers. The lady glow-worm is wing- 
less, and she can only hope to 
secure a husband if she be bright 
and attractive; so she sits in the 
grass under the hedge and shines by 
the hour together, with an eye to 
winged but usually lampless gentle- 
men. The male glow-worm is not 


intelligent ; he will come in scores 
to lay his hand and fortune at the 
feet of candle or lamp, and pesters 
the unresponsive thing till he dies 


of misplaced devotion, or oil. The 
pale green light the glow-worm wears under 
her tail does not seem to be entirely under 
her control, which suggests possibilities : 
When a glow-worm has neuralgia and a sadly aching 
head, 
Nearly anything in reason she would give to go to bed, 
And it isn’t very pleasant, as I’m sure you will not 
doubt, 
To be kept up till eleven by a light you can’t put out, 
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I'he bats are nursing their children: tender 
mothers they are, carrying about with them 
the blind, naked, helpless babies which cling 
to their fur. When the mother bat hangs 
herself up to rest she folds a wing like a 
shawl about the child. 

I'he young woodpeckers have been intro 
duced to the world—the world in their case 
being the trunk of the tree in a hole of which 
they were hatched. ‘They scramble about 
with their mother learning to spear insects 
with their barbed tongues: a feeding wood- 
pecker looks as though he were practising 
billiards with the cue in his mouth. The 
dipper down by the stream is giving her 
family a lesson in diving: the young dippers 
could swim as soon as they left the big moss- 
ball nest on the rock-ledge under the water- 
fall; but before they can pass the dipper 
higher standard they must learn to sink 
gently to the stream bottom, and when there 
walk along holding by the weeds, and learn 
to swim with their wings under water. 

The oil beetle’s first brood of larva, some 
three or four thousand in number, develop 
in May. ‘Their first aim in life is to geta 
bee to carry them around and show them the 
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world : hence, as soon as hatched, each larva 
hurries away-to the nearest flower to wait for 
a bee—as to the station to wait for a train. 
He embarks on board the first bee that 
comes without asking where she is going 
or anything else, and holds on with all his 
six hooked legs. Eventually he will leave 
the bee and settle on her eggs and eat them, 
in course of time becoming a soft and 
pampered grub without a thought but of 
honey. 

Numbers of young trout have hatched out 
by this time. They cannot be called “ fish” 
at the earliest stage of their active career— 
they cannot feed themselves, and each is 
supplied with a feeding-bottle nearly as big 
as himself containing nourishment, which he 
gradually absorbs. The polecat, whose 
smell is the least objectionable feature of 
her character, has now four or five young 
criminals in some disused rabbit-hole to rear 
on the proceeds of midnight robbery and 
assassination. The morals of the polecat 
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**COMMON BAT AND BABY.” 
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are far worse than those of stoat or weasel. 
He kills from sheer superfluity of naughti 
he is a wanton murderer without a 
redeeming trait to warrant recommendation 
to mercy. 

The foxes, having moved their children 
half-a-dozen times, to escape real or fancied 
enemies, are freed from anxiety, the cubs 
being able to take care of them- 
selves by this time. The vixen 
brings them out of the gorse 
covert in the evening and sits by 
while they play: tug-of-war with 


ness : 


a rabbit’s leg is one of their 
favourite games, but, however 
absorbing the game, the whole 


family bolt out of sight in a 
moment if their watchful mother 
only remark, “ Keck, keck !” 

As for the birds, there now is 
not one who can sing who is not 
singing for all he is worth, the 
missel-thrush only excepted. The 
blackcap, whose song would be 
as famous as the nightingale’s were Jas 
he only endowed with a name that 
lent itself to poesy and rhythm, is 
so enthusiastic that he sings nearly 
all day as he sits on the eggs (he 
is one of those model husbands 
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who do a full half of the nursery work) 
and most of the night. The goldfinch 
considers his work done when he has 
helped his wife to build that wonderfully 
neat and compact nest: she does the 
hatching and he sings to her. Mrs. Bull- 
finch, who should have four or five 
children gaping for insects and grubs by 
this time, did the hatching herself, too ; 
the cock bullfinch does his share of the 
catering when the children appear. The 
nightingale’s wife is sitting on four or five 
olive- brown eggs in an untidy nest of 
dead leaves on the ground under some 
close hedge-row ; both the birds, we may 
suppose, doze away the day, as no dutiful 
wife, with or without a taste for music, 
could sleep through the song he main- 
tains, with short intervals for refreshment, 
from dark till long after dawn. ‘Towards 
the end of May the cuckoo’s dupes begin 
to find out what a little monster has been 
thrust upon them. Nature, pursuing her 
one-sided policy in favour of the cuckoo, 
brings the young bird into the world with 
a curiously hollow back, for no other 
reason than to enable him to throw his 
foster - brothers out of the nest; when 
thirty hours old this infant infanticide, 
blind and featherless as he is, gets to work, 
wriggles himself under each nest-fellow in 
turn, and heaves him bodily overboard to 
starve. His appetite is so enormous and he 
grows so fast that he wants all his foster- 
parents’ attention and the whole nest to 
himself. The adaptation of means to end 
is not invariably beautiful. What can the 





“NIGHTINGALE AFTER A LATE NIGHT.” 








52 
bereaved and puzzled parents think of this 
child they suppose to be their own ? 

From dawn to dark we toil 'o meet his needs ; 

Ile’s a/ways hungry, cram him as you will 
With beetles, spiders, caterpillars, seeds— 

He always greets you with an open bill. 

Never an instant can his father sit 

And rest ; nor snatch a minute for his tea. 

** More food !” he cries ; and what he does with it 

Is an enigma to my wife and me. 

The herons 
are very hard- 
worked in these 
days ; they often 
bring up two 
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tied to the maternal apron-string, but it were 
a brave fox cub who ventured near the 
nursery when Mrs. Badger is about. Up on 
the deer forest the hind has betaken herself 
to some quiet and sheltered nook where she 
can- devote herself to the calf who arrives 
about this time. The fallow buck sheds his 
antlers and appears usually to leave them 
lying where they happen to drop. After 
all, a lunch of 
horn cannot 
have much to 
recommend it to 
an animal with 





families in the ty i(/A LZ no front teeth in 
season, and are ; aS 4 his upper jaw. 
in such a hurry < ry = h pre I'he buck is not 
to get through , | se // Aug \e quite so sensi- 
the business that A iif Z| tive about his 
the hen lays the < ff Jj) discrowned 
second batch of “Ry A appearance as 
eggs without VY the stag; at any 
waiting for her “Sf - rate, he remains 
first leggy brood iff with his brethren 
to quit the nest. <r A || sunning himself 
The _ barn - owl, — LMA lazily, feeding 
by the way, does oe and chewing the 
the same thing. =- ff cud by turns. 
The young eels th Ka The fallow deer 
are wriggling up rs change their 
the stream “| \ winter coats for 
under the bank. \ | their summer 
Mystery over- % : dress in May; 
hangs the j *§ but they have no 
domestic affairs : > \ /- narrow - minded 
of the eel. We Ae \/7 rules about the 
know that two wo |< <)\ colour and _ pat- 
sods wet with “AF lf — tern of their 
May dew won't JI ee — | | clothes. You 
produce vast +9} Ik () pe will see half-a 
quantities of { ‘yi YY ‘x dozen different 
eels, as an old ; JAS shades varying 
authority assured ‘rH INFANT CRIMINAL.’ from chocolate 
us was the case ; brown to pale 
and the deservedly popular error that horse- fawn at any season; some go in for the 
hairs put in water turn into eels is now, even orthodox white spots, others don’t. Equal 


in the worst-informed quarters, regarded 
with regretful doubts; of eel affairs more 
by-and-by. 

The badgers, whose family was born soon 
after the spring cleaning, have repeated the 
turning-out process, and Mrs. Badger is now 
nursing two or three children in the remotest 
chamber of that great underground mansion. 
She has her views concerning the 
upbringing of children, and hers are not 
allowed to put their noses out of doors till 
they are eight or ten weeks old. The fox 
cubs must laugh at the young badgers thus 


own 


catholicity of taste is displayed in the matter 
of antlers: some are broadly palmated, while 
like sticks; the quality of the 


others are 
deer’s food has something to do with this, 
though. 

The turtle - doves, who begin nesting 


rather later than their relatives, are cooing 
over their apology fora nest. Looking on 


that wretched structure, on the irregular 
outline of the  bird’s beak, his habits 
and tortuous flight, the cry of the turtle 
dove always suggests reasonable com 
plaint : 
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Because his voice is very soft and low 
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Men talk of dove and love, and never think 


How pregnant is the little fact they know 


That ‘all the pigeons regularly drink ” 


It’s crooe]l—tov 


\ dozen twigs ioose-laid on 
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sit than he votes home-life a 
bore, and goes off with a party 
of male friends to amuse himself. 
Perhaps the eider-duck’s appear- 
ance at this time offends his 
orderly eye (she gradually strips 
off her famous down to line the 
nest, and certainly does look 
rather down-at-heel), but this 
excuse for his behaviour will not 
hold water; drakes of other 
species do the same, whose wives 
do not wear déshadbille in the 
nursery. It may be that they 
feel their own state of eclipse 
unfits them for female society : 
they lose their brilliant plumage 
in the nesting season. 

The water-rats have five or 
six children in a comfortable 
nest of dry grass deep down in 
the gallery in the stream-bank. 
The water-vole, to give him his 
proper name, is a” upright and 
estimable member of society, a 
vegetarian whose honesty only 
yields to the temptation of pota- 
toes, which he loves. On fine 
evenings he is fond of sitting on 
his front door-step to contem- 
plate the scenery and wash his 
pink hands. He enters and 


leaves his house by the back door, which is 
under water, when his sworn foes the heron 
or weasel are about. 

That sorely-tried friend of our childhood, 





naked boughs oe 4 
Is ‘‘home”! I blush when : 
thrifty chaffinch sees 
My nest ; or if he mark my 
erring spouse 
At sunset lurching home- 
ward through the trees, 
It’s crooel—too croo-el ! 
We hasten to with- 
draw this reflection on 
a blameless character ; 
all the pigeons are rigid 
teetotalers, though they 
do drink much and 
often; and the turtle- 
dove is a kind and 
attentive mate who can, 
and does, hatch an egg 
as well as his better half. 
Well might the eider- 
drake take a leaf from 
the turtle-dove’s book. 
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“ HOME HAS NO ATTRACTION FOR THE EIDER-DRAKE.” 


No sooner does és wife begin to 
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the daddy longlegs, emerges 
from the larval state under- 
ground to dance in the sun 
or sit contentedly among his 
knees. What an advantage 
he must have over other 
insects when there is any 
show going on! ‘The gentle 
earwig is bringing up her 
family ; most insects die 
when they have laid their 
eggs, and those who do not 
die leave them to take care 
of themselves. Not so the 
earwig, in whose bosom the 
maternal instinct is strong. 
She hovers round her yellow 
eggs laid under a stone, and ae 
looks after them. Scatter 
them and she will carefully 
collect them again. When 
the baby earwigs hatch out 
she takes them for walks, 
teaching them to eat the ‘THE WATE 
flowers and to wash their 

faces. Earwigs are scrupulously clean in 
person, and wash themselves like unto cats. 
The only blot on the character of this noble 
creature that, if the 
mother die, her children 
eat her, which dis 
respec tful. Some more 
butterflies appear this 


IS 


1S 


month and many cater 
pillars. The brown argus, 
which spent the winter 
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as an egg, has passed 
through the caterpillar and 
chrysalis states. The purple 
hairstreak, which also win- 
tered as an egg, comes forth 
as a caterpillar: likewise 
the brown hairstreak. The 
greasy fritillary, who prefers 
to hibernate as a caterpillar, 
has gone through the chry- 
salis stage and appears a 
full-fledged but curiously 
lazy butterfly; the greasy 
fritillary is much influenced 
by weather: on dull, cloudy 








) 2 ws days it seems to think life 

—— CU not worth living and con ' 
- — sents to be caught almost 
— willingly, so depressed are 


its spirits. Its cousin, the 
heath fritillary, is out.too, 
after wintering as a chry- 
salis: this is an intelligent 
butterfly who shams death 
when caught. The speckled 
wood and meadow brown butterflies wintered 
as caterpillars; these have passed through 
their chrysalis stage of existence and are 
enjoying butterfly exist 
ence. The swallow - tail 
who became a chrysalis 
for the winter — there 
much diversity in butterfly 


Is 


arrangements—appears in 
May, and so does the 
azure blue. 4 











In the Heart of the Rock. 


By FRANK SAVILE. 


OU heard that Sir Arthur 
had made Smeatoun his pri- 
vate secretary and personal 
A.D.C.?” said Thring. 

I nodded. I had come 
back from leave only an hour 
before and too late for mess. Thring was 
giving me the gossip of the last six weeks 
over a pipe and a glass of toddy. 

“He wrote to me at the time,” said I. 
“A bit of luck for him. But then he’s got 
any amount of family influence.” 

Thring grunted. 

“The job is sending him stark mad, I 
believe,” he said, drily. 

I stopped with my glass half-way to my 
lips and stared at him. 

“What do you mean?” I demanded. 

“What I say,” said he, shortly. ‘“ The 
attack, or at any rate the symptoms, took 
him about ten days ago. He has grown a 
dozen years older in the last week. He 
gapes at you—he doesn’t hear what is said to 
him. He’s grown a score of wrinkles. He 
starts like a rabbit if you drop a book, and a 
salute from one of the men-of-war in harbour 
makes hii skip out of his very skin. There’s 
no sort of doubt he’s half-way out of his 
mind.” 

“ He’s ill!” I cried. 

“ Mentally,” agreed Thring, “ but not 
physically. It’s simply nervous breakdown.” 

“What on earth is there to upset a man’s 
nerve in writing invitations to dinner and 
superintending garden parties ?” I inquired. 

“You must ask me something easier,” 
said Thring, “ but you'll see for yourself that 
I haven’t overstated the case. Well, I must 
be turning in. It’s nearly twelve.” 

I filled another pipe and sat meditating 
when he had gone. Smeatoun and I are 
friends, closer than many brothers, and the 
news disquieted me more than a little. 
Money troubles? It couldn’t be that. A 
hundred pounds here or there would not 
come between him and his sleep, or, for the 
matter of that, a thousand. And then I 
heard a step in the passage anda tap. The 
man himself was standing in the doorway. 

“Come in, old chap,” I cried, cheerily ; “ I 
was just thinking of you.” I kicked forward 
a chair, passed him the whisky and seltzer, 
and gripped his hand hard as I pushed him 
into his seat. “And how’s the world using 
you these days ?” I asked. 

He muttered a few vague words of greet- 
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ing, tried to pour out some seltzer, spilled the 
half of it, and then turned with a sort of 
jerk to look at the clock on the mantelpiece. 
The hand stood within a minute of midnight. 
I stared at him in unutterable surprise. 

*“* What's the matter?” I demanded, sharply. 

He hesitated and stammered. 

“ ] was wanting to see you,” he gulped out 
at last, and then, some little way off, 1 heard 
what sounded like the report of a biggish 
gun. He leaped to his feet, staring wildly 
towards the window. 

I made for the blind and pulled it up. 

“The Spaniards have dropped on one of 
those smugglers this time,” I cried, peering 
out into the night for a glimpse of a flash. 
It sounded as if one of the Algeciras batteries 
was firing. 

“No!” he cried, vehemently; “it’s no 
gun! It’s here—in the town! It’s down 
by the Victualling Yard ; it’s———” And then, 
very distinctly through the night, came a 
bugle call—the “ Alarm.” 

“Ugh!” I snarled, disgustedly, “ there’s a 
fire somewhere. Now, if we have to turn 
out the men, it’s a ten to one chance it will 
be my company. And I’m simply dog-tired. 
Just my luck!” 

The words were hardly out of my lips 
when a bugle went in our own barrack-yard. 
It was the regimental call! 

“What did I say?” I cried, turning to find 
my sword and belt. The sight of Smeatoun’s 
face brought me to a suddewmhalt. If ever I 
have seen terror incarnaté’ jt was staring out 
of his eyes. He was gripping the back of his 
chair, every muscle in his features a-twitch. 
“Heavens, man!”®I] exclaimed, ‘ what’s 
there to -be frightened of ? Have we never 
had a fire before? Why, I can see it,” I 
went on, throwing up the window; “it’s 
down by the New Mole.” 

He gave a sort of inarticulate cry, made 
for the door like a frightened animal, and 
went down the stairs three steps at a time. 
I followed as fast as I could, to find no trace 
of him in the barrack-yard. The men were 
falling in, and, just as I expected, A and B 
Companies were detailed for duty and sent 
off at the double. There was no doubt 
about our destination as we clattered down 
the ramp. ‘The flames were soaring above 
the wharf-houses beyond the- Victualling 
Yard. 

We were ordered to form a cordon to keep 
off the mob of loafers, while inside this the 
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“*HE WAS GRIPPING THE BACK OF HIS CHAIR, EVERY MUSCLE 
FEA URES A-TWITCH 

brigade worked both manuals and steam 

enuines for all they were worth. And they 


had their job cut out for them. I have seen 
a few fires in my time, but none equal to 
that. ‘The blaze seemed eating into the very 
stones of the breakwater. Storehouse after 
storehouse caught, and matters for a time 
looked very serious. As usual, not only had 
we to dodge falling walls and rafters, but we 
had all we could do to restrain the crowd of 
townspeople that swarmed around apparently 
bent on self-destruction. My men stamped 
deliberately on the slippered feet of the rabble. 
Here and there a Spaniard tried to draw a 
knife to resent this summary discipline, but 


it was invariably knocked out of his fist and 
he himself hustled off into the hands of a 
picket before matters got to bloodshed. But 


the fire spread farther and farther. 

“ Are the buildings made of asphalt?” I 
shouted to Broadwood, who had the company 
of the Fusiliers next me. ‘* The flames are 
licking up the stonework as if it were so much 
tar.” 

Before he could open his lips to answer me 
in the roof of the dock- 
A great beam thundered 


there was a crash 
house above us. 
from its place. 

I spun back upon my line of men. 


Half 


a-dozen of them, with as many civilians and 
myself, rolled in a heap. 


I clutched aimlessly 
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at the cloak of the man next me, a 
Moorish leather-seller. I missed my 
hold and took him by the beard. 
The thing came off in my hand! 

I had just time to notice a scar 
that seamed the suddenly bared 
chin when I heard a cry. Smeatoun 
leaped out of the press upon the 
two of us, grabbing wildly at the 
Moor with both hands. 

The other wriggled, spurned me off, 
left his cloak in Smeatoun’s grasp, 
and was gone into the darkness betgre I could 
A clatter of falling stones followed 
the beam. One took my friend fairly on the 
forehead and knocked him He 
was dragged off by a bearer-party to the 
waiting ambulances. The whole incident 
was over in a matter of seconds. 

It was two hours after that before the blaze 
died down at all and was finally got under 
control. By three o’clock I got my men off, 
grimy, smoke-stained, and sore with continual 
hustling. A dozen of them had to take their 
bruises to hospital. 1 doubt ifa minor engage- , 
ment would have furnished more casualties. 

The two companies were excused parade 
the next morning. I was smoking and rub- 
bing embrocation on my shin where a lump 
of wood had thumped it when the door 
opened and Smeatoun came in, a large patch 
of plaster staring on his forehead. If he 
was excited the night before, at that moment 
called distracted. He 
and shook me 


HIS 


speak. 


senseless. 


he could only be 
grabbed me by the arm 
impatiently. 

“Come with me!” he cried; “come at 
once!” 

“Steady !” I said, a trifle irritably ; “don’t 
jerk my bruises like that. Where do you 
want to go? You had much better keep 
that banged head of yours quiet.” 

“You must come — you must 


he 
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answered, vehemently. “It’s life and death 
—of a truth, it’s life or death for all of us!” 

I looked up at him a bit sobered by his 
passion. His eyes were bloodshot and star- 
ing and his lips were white. I reached for 
my hat, shrugged my shoulders, and nodded. 

“Very well,” I said, quietly, “lead on!” 

I followed him downstairs and across the 
barrack-yard. Instead of making for the 
town, as I expected, he led me towards 
Europa Pass. 

“Where now ?” I asked, curiously. 

“Wait !” was all the answer I got and the 
only word that I extracted from him till the 
road ended at the Eastern Cliffs below 
the Monkey Cave. He sat down upon the 
parapet, fumbled in his breast-pocket, pro- 
duced a packet of letters, and flung one on 
to my knees. 

“ Read that !” he said, curtly. 

It was directed in Spanish to His Excel- 
lency the Governor of Gibraltar, and a 
glance showed me that the contents were in 
the same language. 

“Did Sir Arthur allow you to show me 
this?” I demanded, before I looked farther. 
Smeatoun nodded, impatiently. 

“Yes—yes !” he cried ; “read it—read it!” 

“Most illustrious senor,” it began, “I 
have made arrangements which will enable 
me at any moment to transform the Rock of 
Gibraltar into an active volcano. For the 
sum of £1,000,000 (English) I consent to 
definitely defer such action. I forward 
proofs. Apply the powder enclosed to the 
limestone of your own dwelling, ignite it, and 
watch the result. When I tell you that over 
a ton of similar composition is stored within 
the cliffs of this peninsula, your little experi- 
ment will make plain to you possibilities 
which it is worth your while to avert. Kindly 
advertise your answer in the Gazeffe, using 
the cipher which you will find over the 
page. May your Excellency live a thousand 
years. —X.” 

I looked from the letter to Smeatoun and 
from Smeatoun to the letter. 

“When a man goes mad at home,” said I, 
“his first thought is to write to the King. 
Here, I suppose, the Governor is the Official 
Receiver for the same sort of rubbish.” 

He nodded, gloomily. 

“Of course,” he answered. ‘What I said 
myself when it arrived—what Sir Arthur said 

what anyone would say. Yet, when I took 
that powder in idle curiosity into the yard 
and touched it off with a fusee upon the horse- 
block, I give you my word of honour the 
stone became molten lava before my eyes!” 
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He flung another envelope at me. 

“Read that before you speak,” he shouted, 
as I opened it. The second letter was fylly 
as brief as the first. 

* As your illustrious Excellency, amid al) 
your valiant toils, has forgotten your humble 
servant, I take the liberty of reminding you 
that I await an answer. Should your 
Excellency require a light to read this ill- 
written scroll, you will find ample illumi- 
nation by midnight. I kiss your Excel- 
lency’s hands and feet.—X.” 

“We received that two hours before the 
works caught fire!” cried Smeatoun, before 
I could make any comment. 

For the moment I was nonplussed. I 
stared at the paper, scratched my head, and 
gaped at Smeatoun stupidly. The irritation, 
born of his ten days of anxiety, was too 
much for him. He laid a hand upon my 
shoulder and shook me as a terrier shakes 
a rat. 

“Can’t you say something?” he de: 
manded, passionately. ‘ What are we to do? 
What is to be done to save this place to the 
Empire? Sir Arthur believes in you—since 
that Russian affair he thinks the world of 
you ; he sent me to you; can’t you suggest 
something instead of scratching your head 
and gaping like a pig? We've got to act, I 
tell you—-we’ve got to act. Is the biggest 
fortress in the Mediterranean to become a 
cinder-heap ?” 

“He can’t do it again,” said I, weakly. 
“ He’s bluffing, even if it weren’t a mere coin- 
cidence. He knows too good a watch will 
be kept to give him another chance.” 

He rose to his feet and paced backwards 
and forwards a step or two as if he were 
choking down his passion. Then he spoke 
as calmly as he could. 

“All you can suggest in the face of a 
catastrophe like this is to overwork the police 
and the patrols. You think that a man who 
can invent this process is the sort of person 
to be dealt with by a handful of mifitary 
constables, whose main duties are restricted 
to taking drunk and disorderly comrades to 
the cells ? That’s your idea, eh ?” 

“Well ?” said I, sullenly. 

“Did you mark his letter at all—did you 
consider it with the slightest care? What 
did he say? ‘Within the cliffs.’” He lifted 
his hand and pointed to the crags above us. 
“What is to prevent a human mole working 
silently and unobserved behind that curtain 
of rock to store any amount of explosive if 
he so will? ‘A ton.’ How can we prevent 
his storing fifty tons if he likes ?” 
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“All the caves and galleries are under 
inspection,” said I. 

‘sAre they?” he answered, scornfully. 
He put his fingers to his lips and whistled 
shrilly. The undergrowth about the cave 
stirred. Half-a-dozen baboons ambled out 
of their green ambush and lifted their snouts 
to the breeze. At their head appeared the 
father of the colony, an old veteran with 
hardly a hair upon his bald poll, and known, 
in consequence, as “Elisha.” Smeatoun 
feigned to have brought sugar, but years of 
deceit have taught the deceived discrimina- 
tion. They were not to be taken in, and 
after a moment’s gaping and _ stretching 
padded out of sight again. 

“They are there to-day,” said Smeatoun. 
“Has it ever occurred to you to think how 
many days they are not there? You can 
come and whistle—you may bring sugar or 
nuts, and not the vestige of a monkey will 
you see. Where do they go?” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“There!” he cried, pointing across the 
silver shimmer of the Straits to where Almina 
Point danced in the heat haze. ‘“ There’s 
where they go, from there they come, and 
now they have shown someone else the way.” 

I looked at him steadily to see if he was 
serious. ‘Then I laughed. ‘That cock-and- 
bull old story about the subniarine passage 
from Ceuta!” Icried. “Heavens! my good 
man, of all the far-fetched notions— 

He interrupted me with an 
gesture. 

“You saw Elisha just now?” he asked. 
“Ts it possible to mistake him? Is there 
another baboon as bald and as scarred in all 
Africa ?” 

“The chances are against it,” I admitted, 
with a grin. Elisha is the most disgracefully 
ragged and strangely blemished quadruped 
that I have ever had the luck to set eyes 
upon. 

Smeatoun brought his hand down with a 
crash upon the parapet. 

“I saw him over there,” he cried ; “I saw 
him face to face within fifteen yards. I saw 
him as plainly as I see you this minute.” 

“Then he’s a_ better swimmer than I 
thought him,” said I, coolly. 

“Swimmer!” he exclaimed. “TI tell you 
he walked there, he and the whole band of 
them. ‘They are doing it coiitinually. It’s 
nothing short of miraculous that it hasn’t 
been discovered before. Will you listen 


impatient 


while I tell you what I saw ?” 
* Why, 
cigarette ; 


said I, lighting a 
expect me to do 


certainly,” 
“but don’t 
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more than listen without uncommon good 
evidence. Fire away.” 

“It was this way,” he went on, quietly. 
“The Brethertons brought in their yacht ten 
days ago and took Sir Arthur and the rest of 
us a jaunt over to Ceuta. We had the usual 
ride. I was in the bazaar, and by some 
mischance they thought I was on board and 
left without me. ‘They didn’t miss me for 
an hour or two, and meanwhile I had got 
a horse to ride over to Tangier and take 
the morning boat back. Up by Cape Leona 
I halted for a few minutes, tethered my horse, 
and had a smoke among the boulders. Just 
as I was going to start again a whole tribe 
of baboons came frolicking round the corner 
right upon me, and old Elisha here was at 
their head. I believe he recognised me. He 
gave a ‘wuff,’ halted, grinned, and then 
anticked off in the direction from which he 
had come, followed by the rest. I ran after 
them. Turning a big boulder I missed them 
and lost their track. I was near the top 
of the hill, and as I came over the brow 
on the landward side I could hear them still 
below me. I looked over the edge to see the 
whole herd disappear in a gap through the 
rocks. But I saw more than that. <A man, 
a Moor, was passing down the slope not thirty 
paces away, running slantwise in the same 
direction. I could see his face with absolute 
distinctness, and noticed at the time how un- 
like an ordinary Moor he was, though he wore 
djelab and slippers. I ran after him, though 
he went three yards for my one. I got to 
the gap. There was nothing the other side 
of it—not a sign of man or monkeys! Not 
a sound either. They had utterly dis- 
appeared !” 

“Well,” said I, imperturbably, “and why 
shouldn’t they ?” 

“Because they couldn’t!” he shouted, 
paradoxically. “The plain behind those 
rocks is as bare as the palm of my hand. 
There isn’t a niche or a cranny to be seen. 
I rummaged about—I examined—I looked 
in every hole or corner within a hundred 
yards, but entirely in vain. There must be 
an entrance, but I didn’t find it. It has got 
to be found, though,” he added, grimly. 

I looked at him meditatively, tapping my 
fingers on the stone. 

“T believe, then, that I understand your 
murderous attack on that slipper-seller last 
night?” said I. ‘“ You thought he was your 
man from the other side of the Straits ?” 

“Thought !” he cried. “I knew him the 
moment you tore his beard off! The whole 
explanation came home to me in an instant. 
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I had never given him a thought since, 
because that first letter came the very day I 
got back from Tangier and drove everything 
else out of my head. For ten days Sir 
Arthur and I have had before our eyes a 
perpetual vision of Gibraltar as an imitation 
inferno! But the minute I recognised that 
scar I knew that he was the villain himself 
looking on at the results of his own work. 
And I had my hands upon him—actually 
had my hands upon him,” he groaned, “till 
that confounded stone knocked the senses 
out of me!” 

“Then your idea is that he rambles a 
dozen miles beneath the sea to store his 
dynamite, or whatever it is, in the heart of 
this rock —you seriously beleve that ?” 

“T know it,” he answered, doggedly. 
“There is no other solu 
tion possible. All the caves 
and galleries are under in- 
spection, as you yourself 
acknowledge. He comes 
and goes as he likes. He 
has this place in the hollow 
of his hand! We have got 
to find that entrance on 
Cape Leona or Gibraltar 
is doomed — gutted —de- 
stroyed !” 

I hesitated how to answer 
him. Suddenly an illumi- 
nating thought flashed into 
my mind. 

*“ Now, look here,” said 
I, “the whole thing hangs 
on whether that was Elisha 
you recognised or not. We 
needn't go to Ceuta or 
Cape Leona to prove 
whether there is an en- 
trance ‘his side or not. If 
the baboons do go back- 
wards and forwards that 
gives your theory a founda- 
tion at once. Apart from 
this affair, it must be 
proved or disproved. 
When France takes Tan- 
gier we don't want her 
prying over here how and 
when she likes.” 

“ How are you going to 
find out?” he cried. “It 
may take days — weeks ! 
And every minute the peril 
is growing ! ” 

“* Don’t you trouble your- 
self,” said I. “I knowa 
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good deal about the habits of my friends the 
baboons. I'll guarantee that if they have a 
secret entrance to the rock I'll find it before 
to-morrow’s dawn.” 

“ How ?” he demanded. 

“ That’s my affair,” said I; “but be back 
here by to-morrow evening, with a good 
strong rope, a large flask of whisky and water, 
some food, a couple of revolvers, and some 
candles. ‘That is all I can think of for the 
present. If any other article occurs to your 
native intelligence, bring it along. Now I 
am off to get three days’ leave to go up to 
Ronda.” 

* Ronda!” he cried ; “‘ Ronda!” 

“ It’s as good a place as any to suggest to 
the Colonel,” said I, as I began to walk back 
towards the town, and that was all he got 








“THE WHOLE HERD REACHED THE POINT, ROUNDED IT, AND WERE GONE.” 
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out of me till we parted. By midnight I 
was back among the shrubbery below the 
cave, smoking, dozing, considering, and occa- 
sionally chuckling, as I heard the baboons 
snore and “snoof” among the creepers. 
What an awakening they were to have! 

As the first glimmer of the sunrise showed 
across the sea from the east one or two of 
the bushes parted. Old Elisha passed out 
into the open, stretching his long legs and 
yawning cavernously. He lifted his nose 
and sniffed the ‘air curiously, evidently 
getting the faint taint of human presence 
and resenting it. As the light increased one 
or two others followed, till at least a dozen 
stood blinking meditatively out towards the 
sea. I felt that my time was come. 

I drew out the crackers that I had bought 
the night before at Bianchi’s little firework 
shop, touched off a couple with a match, and 
flung them into the group. As they fizzed 
and snapped among the terrified brutes the 
reports echoed in the cave with tenfold 
power. The whole tribe flew out of their 
den, gave one frantic glance at me as I 
waved my arms and shouted, and then burst 
for the cliff in a headlong rush, Elisha 
leading. I whipped out my binoculars to 
watch them. 

Up they went, hand over hand, flitting 
from hold to hold like flies rather than like 
quadrupeds, and sending the limestone chips 
rattling down among the shrubs below. They 
strung out across the crags in a long line, 
one behind the other. There was no un- 
certainty in Elisha’s leading; the path was 
evidently a well-used and well-remembered 
one. They made for safety under the goad 
of this sudden stress, and made for it in a 
bee-line. The mob fled across the open cliff 
side, straight, as it seemed, for the summit 
of Flagstaff Hill. And then Elisha dis- 
appeared ! 

I rubbed my eyes. As far as I could see 
he had been passing along a ledge a hand’s- 
breadth wide, and was turning a jutting point 
that only stuck out a foot or two. I waited 
confidently to see him reappear on the far 
side. A second baboon vanished—a third 
——half-a-dozen. Yet no sign came of the 
leader. The whole herd reached the point, 
rounded it, and were gone. I flung my cap 
into the air. The secret was mine! 

I heard the sound of voices and the clatter 
of ammunition boots upon the pebbles. A 
sergeant and a couple of bombardiers were 
running down from Europa Pass, aroused by 
the crackle of my fireworks. I had no 


notion of any investigation of my doings as 
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yet. I flitted into the Monkey Cave, 
crouched behind a boulder, and waited while 
they peered about till they were satisfied. 
Then I settled down toa long and a hot day’s 
vigil till Smeatoun came with the night. 

‘L hey are not the pleasantest hours in my 
recollection—those that I waited through the 
baking heat of a Gibraltar May. I had a 
little food, but a most inadequate amount of 
drink, and I never heard a sweeter sound 
than Smeatoun’s whistle as he came softly 
down the path, carrying the material I had 
suggested. I had a most satisfying pull at 
his flask, and seldom have I enjoyed tepid 
liquid more. 

We sat and smoked a pipe while I told 
him the story of my morning’s surprise of 
Elisha’s band, and pointed out to him the 
exact point at which the baboons had dis- 
appeared. Then we began to discuss how 
we should reach it unobserved. It was about 
fifty yards out upon the cliffy which at that 
point was about two hundred feet high. 
The ledge was about midway between the 
top and the bottom. 

“T'll lower you down and then slip after 
you myself,” I explained to Smeatoun. “ If 
we make the rope a continuous one, running 
over the stake, we can untie it from below 
and pull it down after us. ‘Then we shall 
leave no trace for the curious to track us by.” 

“ And how are we going to get up again?” 
he demurred. 

“We sha’n’t get up at all,” said I; “we 
shall simply repeat the process when we want 
to come out and lower ourselves to the slope 
below.” 

Smeatoun is a brave man, but he has no 
head for cragsmanship. When we had got 
our stake driven into the ground and the 
rope had been rove over it he peered fear- 
fully over the edge and turned very white. 
He looked at me. 

“‘ Oh, there’s no way out of it,” said I. 

I lashed him to the rope with a smaller 
cord and lowered him gently till I heard him 
whistle. I looked down as I felt his weight 
grow less. He was perched upon the narrow 
shelf, holding on to the jutting point with 
one hand while he cut himself from the rope 
with the other. He did not look happy. 

I saw him tighten the rope round a jag 
of the rock and steady it. I slid down to 
him like a lamplighter, showering rubble on 
him right and left. He groaned audibly as 
I landed beside him. 

“Good heavens!” he whispered, “I 
wouldn’t do this again for a million pounds. 
I’m simply sick with giddiness !” 
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‘You and our friend inside seem to have 
identical ambitions in finance,” I chuckled. 
“That’s the very sum he values his own 
efforts at.” 

I began to feel cautiously round the point 
for the crevice which I knew must be there. 
rhe moonlight was vivid, and I saw the 
black shadow of it the moment I raised my 
eyes above the little pinnacle round which 
the baboons had disappeared-—-a low, narrow 
cleft, big enough for a monkey’s entrance, 
but scarcely enough for a man. 
Smeatoun closed his eyes as I pointed it out 
to him. I had practically to lift him over 
the jutting point to it. The sight of the 
drop below made him nearly faint. 

He is a thinner man than I am, and 
he wormed his way into the entrance with- 
out effort. But it took the whole of his 
strength to haul me through from the 
inside, and the buttons flew from my 
jacket in showers. Three yards in, how- 
ever, we could both stand upright. 

I would not light the lantern 
till we had felt our way ten 
yards or more and had turned 
a corner. The feeble light 
seemed swallowed in_ the 
emptiness and I lit one of 
the magnesium flares, of 
which I had brought a dozen 
or more. Then we realized 
the vastness of the hollow in 
which we stood. 

We were standing on the 
threshold of a huge hall, iarger 
by many hundreds of yards 
than “St. Michael’s Cavern,” 
that the guides take globe- 
trotters to gape at. All about 
the floor beside us huge frag- 
ments of rock were lying, and 
a look at the sides and roof 
showed us that they had evi- 
dently been broken off many 
years before and had blocked 
what was once a magnificently 
hewn entrance. At an acute 
angle to the rift by which we 
had entered another passage 
passed back into the darkness. 
rhe roof of the main cavern 
was burdened by half-formed 
stalactites in many places, 
while in others it was sup- 
ported by thicker ones that 
reached to the very floor. A 
still pool, a quarter of an acre 
broad, was fed by drippings 


wide 
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and filled the whole of the centre of the cave. 
The soft purr of tiny streams echoed from the 
walls, which gleamed damp with a multitude 
of tricklings. As we approached the water’s 
edge Smeatoun suddenly gripped my arm. 

“ Look !” he whispered, in a half-strangled 
voice. 

Across the thick dust the tread of many 
footsteps had worn a line from the darkness 
behind us into the darkness beyond. I 
flashed the lantern light upon it, following it 
eagerly. 

We soon came to ahalt. A neat, compact 
heap of flour-bags lay before us, piled against 
the rock side and arranged .n a methodical 
square. I took out my knife, lifted one— 
and, my goodness ! the weight of it—ripped 
the sacking, and spilt the contents upon the 
floor. A tiny heap of yellow, meal-like 
powder was the result. Without another 


word I took up a pinch of it between my 
fingers and cast it gingerly into the pond 
potassium 


behind me. Some amalgams 
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ignite in contact with water, and I was 
taking no risks. 

There was a faint fizzing. A white scum 
formed, floated away, and all was quiet again. 
I made an impatient gesture to Smeatoun. 
Without speaking, we began to work like 
coal-heavers. Bag after bag we seized, 
slashed open, and poured into that most 
appropriate lake. For half an hour we 
toiled, glistening with perspiration, till of all 
that store of death and destruction nothing 
remained but the pocketful I had reserved 
for our chemical expert’s analysis. Gibraltar 
was saved from one more attack. 

We looked at each other when all was 
done and, for some unexplained reason of 
sentiment, suddenly clasped hands. 

“The next thing is the man,” said I. 

“Yes, the man,” agreed Smeatoun, with a 
revengeful snarl in his voice. “ Let’s get 
the man!” 

And then it occurred to me to put out 
both pipe and lantern and to sink my voice 
to a whisper as I explained my plans. On 
that sodden dust anyone might have drifted 
up within a yard or two unseen. 

As I showed Smeatoun, there was but one 
thing to do: we must get him between us 
when he came, or in those pipe-like passages 
he might escape us yet. Whether we had 
to wait hours or days we did not know, but 
we were full of determination—there we 
would stay if ic were a week. We felt our 
way down the lower passage for a hundred 
yards or more. Our feet told us that it was 
paved with squared, regular blocks, built in 
with all the grace of ancient masonry. 
“ Phoenician ?” hazarded Smeatoun, as he 
bent and fingered one or two, and I saw no 
reason to contradict him. What would not 
the Spaniards have given for that secret 
when gallant Elliot was holding them off 
through seven years of ceaseless siege and 
famine! We shuffled along nearly half a 
mile of it, sinking gradually lower and lower 
in the earthy-smelling aisle, till dread lest our 
man might come and find us unprepared 
sent us back at last to settle in for our vigil. 

I found myself a lair behind a rock in the 
main cavern. My companion scraped a 
lounge for himself about fifty yards down the 
tunnel. And so, like two human ferrets 
alert within a warren, we waited for the coney 
that we knew must come. 

We waited, and we waited, till my repeater 
told me that outside it was day. I was begin- 


ning to fight desperately with the desire for 
sleep when I heard the click of pebbles and the 
sound of soft footsteps through the darkness. 
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I sank down in my hiding-place, every 
nerve in my body tense. The soft pad of 
feet came on, and I marvelled that he should 
be so sure of his path that he could dispense 
with a light. He was near now—he was 
past Smeatoun—the very rasp of his breathing 
was audible. I struck the cap of the port- 
fire I held. The glare illuminated the cavern, 
and at .the same time Smeatoun’s laughter 
echoed and re-echoed through and through it. 
He had his revenge then for the taunts I had 
thrown at him about his courage on the cliffs. 

Blazing with indignation, the white teeth 
a-gleam and the eyeballs rolling, old Elisha’s 
face stared at me through one short instant 
of inexpressible surprise. His mouth was 
agape, one paw was rigidly upheld in the 
stride that astonishment had halted. Then 
with a wrathful “ wuff” he bounded past me, 
followed by half-a-dozen of his family that I 
had not noticed at first, skipped into the 
upper passage, and was gone. I sank back 
into my seat swearing, while for full five 
minutes more Smeatoun’s chuckles broke the 
stillness. And for still longer hours weari- 
ness and expectancy were our only company 
till evening. 

Whether I dozed or not I cannot say. All 
I know is that when I realized that a light 
was illuminating the lower passage it was 
bright and ruddy. It did not grow from a 
pin’s point by slow degrees to full power, 
from which I infer that at first my eyes were 
closed to its rays. I saw it, understood that 
it was advancing rapidly upon me, and was 
intently alert, all in the space of seconds. It 
was a resin flare, held high above the head 
of the man who bore it. He strode confi- 
dently and unsuspectingly along. I saw 
Smeatoun, after he had passed, rise from 
behind his rock at the fellow’s back and 
follow him. Silently I crept forward to fill 
my end of the passage. The prey was in 
the snare ! 

I suppose in the security of his uncon- 
sciousness he did not look keenly about him. 
He was within twenty paces of me when my 
foot unsettled a pebble that clanged upon 
the floor. His eyes lifted with a swift, 
startled stare and his lips pealed out a terri- 
fied shriek as I rushed headlong for him. 

I was near enough to recognise the scar 
upon his chin before he turned from me and 
ran, hauling at his waistbelt, where a knife- 
hilt shone. He bolted all unseeingly into 
Smeatoun’s outstretched arms. There were 
another yell and an oath as they met. Then 
the man dashed his torch in his captor’s face. 
In a moment we were in darkness. 
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I cursed my awkwardness as I fumbled at 
the port-fire that zwou/d not light. The pant 
and clatter of the wrestling men spurred me 
to efforts which my excitement made all the 
clumsier. There were a thud and.an excla- 
mation from Smeatoun. I heard the pad of 
flying slippers passing away into the darkness. 

“He’s off—he’s escaping!” roared my 
companion, and at the same instant the 
lagging port-fire took flame. 

Silhouetted against the darkness I saw the 
white djelab flitting with desperate speed 
down the tunnelled passage, while between 
me and it Smeatoun’s figure was outlined, his 
outstretched to revolver. 


arm point his 

There was a red flash, then a report. The 
runner staggered, lurched, but still fled. 
Smeatoun began to run himself. There 


was a second report—a third. I followed, 
holding aloft the blazing flare and snatching 
at my own revolver. But the fourth report 
was buried in overwhelming uproar. 

I saw the flash of the revolver, and at the 
very same instant a spume of flame seemed 
to break out among the draperies that 


streamed from the _ fugitive’s shoulders. 
Against that white-hot core of light 


Smeatoun stood out gigantically distinct. 
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A stunning shock flung me back against 
the rock and into temporary unconscious- 
ness, while to my fainting senses there 
seemed to come feebly an after-rush of noise 
like the thunder of a mountain torrent. 

It was the cool touch of a rising flood that 
sent my senses trembling back to me. A 
trickle of water was at my feet and the deep 
roar of a cascade was in my ears. Half 
floating on the mounting tide I saw 
Smeatoun’s unconscious body. I splashed 
recklessly forward, dragged at his collar, and 
half- pushed, half-carried him upwards 
through the darkness. At the same time 
the port-fire I had dropped went out with a 
hiss. I spat out a gulp of water that my 
heedless splashings had flung between my 
lips. It was salt! 

And that was what made me understand. 
It must have been some detonating explo- 
sive that the man was carrying for his infernal 
composition. Smeatoun’s last bullet must 
have hit it. The explosion, spending its 
force upwards, had riven the roof, and it was 
the Mediterranean that was bursting its way 
into the tunnel and closing for ever the work 
of the lost centuries. And, when my com- 
panion’s consciousness fluttered back to him, 
we two sat 
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I FOLLOWED, HOLDING ALOFT THE BLAZING FLARE,” 


silent in 
the upper 
cave to 
see the 
volume of 
waters rise 
nearly to 
our feet, 
and to 
know that 
one great 
danger to 
Gibraltar 
was past by 
the instru- 
mentality 
of the very 
man who 
was using 
it against 
her. No 
human 
moles will 
creep in to 
stab her in the back 

again. While Britain’s 
fleet keeps the seas they 
must come, if come they 


dare, by swimming ! 








The Austrahan Bowlers in England. 


By C. 


ROM the beginning of Anglo 
Australian cricket, excellence 
in bowling has been the main 
feature of the Colonial teams 
Any superiority which England 
from time to time has held has 
in nearly every case been confined to batting ; 
even the weaker Australian teams have been, 
with perhaps two exceptions, distinctly strong 
in bowling, and that judged by the high 
standard of international cricket. 

The earlier group of* Australian bowlers, 
which was distributed over the first five 
teams, from 1878 to 1886, was phenomenally 
powerful. 

Of this earlier group F. R. Spofforth is pre- 
eminent in fame. It has been maintained 
by some of the experts, practical and theo- 
retical, who are familiar with the doings of 
the first five Australian 
teams that Spofforth’s excess 
of fame over his colleagues 
does not justly represent 
their respective merits ; and 
that upon good wickets, fast, 
true, and favourable to bats- 
men, not only Palmer but 
also Garrett and Boyle were 
his equals. But the expert 
judge of cricket is generally 
inclined to contest, slightly 
at the expense of the truth, 
a wholesale popular verdict 
in favour of a particular bats- 
man or bowler. Spofforth 
did more work, got more 
wickets, and won more 
matches than any of his 
colleagues ; and his perscn- 





ality struck deeper home 
into popular imagination. His out -and- 
out admirers claim that he was_ the 


greatest bowler yet seen ; and on the whole 
their claim stands justified. Moreover, among 
these extremists are some of the most highly 
esteemed judges of the game. George ( riffen, 
to mention one, declares him to have been 
“absolutely the greatest bowler of my time.” 

In any catalogue of the greatest fast bowlers 
Spofforth’s name would no doubt be included. 
As a matter of fact, to describe him as a fast 
bowler is somewhat misleading: it only gives 
part of the truth ; he was a fast bowler, but he 
was much else besides. The term “ fast” as 
a distinguishing epithet is properly applied to 





F. R. SPOFFORTH, 
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those bowlers who depend for their effective- 
ness upon sheer pace either altogether or in 
chief. Spofforth, however, though he could 
and did bow! a terrifically fast ball, 1s not 
correctly to be classed with Jackson, Tarrant, 
Mold, Richardson, and Jones. His standard 
bali, the ball he bowled more often than any 
other, was of medium pace, or perhaps fast- 
medium, perhaps a trifle faster than Jack 
Hearne’s ; but he used a slower ball than this 
and also a very much faster. Had he wished 
he could have been a fast bowler pure and 
simple, and would no doubt as such have 
been very effective. But he preferred to 
be an artist. Sheer speed is of so much 
value in bowling that most bowlers who 
can command it prefer to use it for all 
it is worth. Spofforth worked on different 
lines; he appears to have been the first 
naturally fast bowler to dis- 
cover that the subtle vari- 
ations of pace and deceptive 
tricks practised by a slow- 
medium bowler like Alfred 
Shaw might with advantage 
be imitated and developed 
in conjunction with sheer 
speed. On this score it is 
justly said of him that he 
founded a new school of 
bowling. He took a long 
run, came up to the crease 
with long, vigorous strides, 
and delivered the ball with 
a high overhead action, 
apparently intent on 
delivering the ball with all 
the speed he could muster. 
He appeared to throw the 
whole swing of his long arm 
and his long body into his effort, and after he 
delivered the ball his body and arm followed 
right over until his hand almost touched the 
ground. In fact, to all appearances he was a 
very fast bowler. But appearances were decep- 
tive. By subtle differences in the way he held 
the ball in his hand he varied the pace of the 
ball without in the least varying his style of 
delivery. Consequently, the batsman opposed 
to him never knew at what pace the ball was 
coming. Sometimes it came very fast, some- 
times quite slow, generally something between 
the two. Such a complete master was he of 
his art that, though he bowled four or five 
different kinds of ball, he bowled each kind 
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as well as if he had devoted all his atten- 
tion to that one in particular; in fact, he 
was four or five bowlers rolled into one, 
all first-class. The value of his very fast 
ball to him was twofold: in the first 
place it often beat the batsman by its 
sheer speed; in the second, the batsman 
never being quite sure when it was coming 
was continually on the look-out for it, 
and, consequently, was kept unsettled 
in mind, and was liable to make mis- 
takes in playing the slower ball. He 
had complete control over the ball, 
kept a very accurate length, and when 
the wicket allowed the ball to bite could 
make it break back prodigiously from the off. 
But he was an artist in the use of break ; he 
varied the amount of it: if the pitch enabled 
him to make the ball break back two feet, he 
did not, therefore, try to compass this every 
time, but so graduated his finger work that the 
ball turned now a foot, now an inch, according 
as he chose. Many bowlers can make the 
ball break when the wicket helps them, but 
very few can control the amount of their break. 
A noticeable characteristic of Spofforth’s 
bowling was that when he beat the bat he 
hit the wicket. 

Not only did he by his skill and 
judgment take the fullest advantage of any 
help the state of the pitch afforded, but 
he made a study of the play of the batsmen 
opposed to him, and was as quick at 
perceiving their weaknesses as he was 
adroit in attacking them. His comrade 


and captain, W. L. Murdoch, has some 
amusing stories of how Spofforth used 


to work out mentally beforehand various 
methods of attack to suit various batsmen. 
He used to keep Murdoch awake at 
night with discussions of tactical problems. 
Spofforth was a theorist in the best sense, and 
a very practical theorist. W. G. Grace says 


that a good many batsmen “ funked ” 
Spofforth’s bowling, and that this con- 
tributed largely to the great bowler’s 
success. ‘The criticism is amusing, because 


it is undoubted that many bowlers “ funked ” 
bowling at W. G., and so, as it were, gave 
him best without a struggle. The moral 
advantage, of course, was in each case 
earned by masterful skill. 

There is no doubt that Spofforth’s bowling 
was the main source of strength of the 
Australian teams of which he was a member. 
But he could not have done what he did 
had he not been well backed up. A bowler 
cannot bowl both ends. Australian cricket 
made its mark and secured its position in 
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the second match of the first tour in England, 
when a very powerful team of the M.C.C., 
including W. G. Grace, A. N. Hornby, A. W. 
Ridley, A. J. Webbe, Alfred Shaw, and 
Morley, was beaten by nine wickets. The 
match was won by the bowling of Spofforth 
and H. F. Boyle. In their first innings the 
M.C.C. eleven was disposed of by them for 
thirty-three runs, Spofforth taking six wickets 
for four runs; in the second for nineteen 
runs, Boyle taking six wickets for three 
runs. 
Boyle was also associated with Spofforth 
on the epoch-making occasion when for the 
first time Australia defeated England. ‘This 
was at Kennington Oval in 1882. In the 
fourth innings of the match the tremendous 
batting power of the eleven of England 
required only eighty-five runs to win. 
Spofforth’s wonderful bowling secured a 
dramatic victory for his side by seven 
runs; he got seven wickets, but it was 
Boyle who kept the runs down at the other 


end. Boyle’s bowling was a notable feature 
of the first four Australian visits; some 


of his individual performances were remark- 
able, and his record all through was 
consistently good—in fact, in 1882, his 
statistics at the end of the season were even 
better than Spofforth’s. His merits, however, 
were not so striking and dramatic as those of 
“The Demon,” and, though well recognised 
by the cognoscenti, did not so impress the 
general public. He was a typical right-hand, 
medium-pace bowler. He was famous for 
his steadiness and for the extreme precision 
with which under all circumstances he main- 
tained a perfect length. ‘This accuracy com- 
bined with a very sharp off-break made him 
a most difficult bowler on sticky or crumbled 
wickets. Batsmen who played against him 
say that on good wickets he was fairly 
easy to play, but never easy to score from ; 
he never gave you any runs, you had to get 
them yourself, and in trying to force him you 
were always in danger of making a mistake. 
One of his great merits was that he bowled 
with the same precision and heartiness when 
a good score was being made against him 
as when he was getting a wicket every other 
over. He was dogged and persevering, and 
never gave up trying. 

Like most other medium-paced bowlers 
noted for their precision, he was supposed to 
achieve his success entirely by his excellence 
of length ; but it seems fairly certain that 
all very successful good - length bowlers of 
medium pace have something peculiar or 
deceptive in the flight of the ball in the air, 
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and it is the combination of this quality 
with their length that differentiates them 
from the ordinary. It was said of Boyle 
that his bowling looked very easy from 
the pavilion, but lost its simplicity the 
moment you got to the wicket and had 
to play him. His accuracy was by no 
means merely mechanical. Although his 
style of bowling did not admit of the wide 
variations practised by Spofforth, he, never- 
theless, varied both his pace and his pitch 
within the limits that were possible in his 
own particular style. ‘The best length for a 
ball is not a fixed quantity, but varies not 
only according to the pace of the ball, but 
according to the style of the batsman. 
Boyle was very clever 
at finding out immedi- 
ately the exact length of 
ball the batsman dis- 
liked, and when he 
bowled a ball a trifle 
faster or a trifle slower 
than usual he altered 
his length proportion- 
ately a few inches one 
way or the other. 

The Australians 
themselves had _ the 
highest opinion of Boyle 
and the greatest confi- 
dence in his nerve at a 
crisis. He won no little 
fame for his intrepidity 
in fielding in the posi- 
tion now known famil- 
iarly as “silly mid-on,” 
a position invented by 
the Australians. They 
noticed that batsmen in 
playing forward at 
Spofforth’s off - breaks 
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that in spite of his great success in England 
he never really achieved here all that he was 
capable of. The English cricketers who 
played against him are somewhat divided in 
their estimation, some putting him second to 
none, not even to Spofforth, others reckoning 
him as rather overrated. It is quite certain 
that some of the English batsmen found him 
more difficult than Spofforth ; in fact, Palmer 
had among our batsmen a certain number of 
foredoomed victims. On the whole it appears 
doubtful whether Palmer has ever had a 
superior at his best as a bowler upon per- 
fectly true wickets altogether favourable to 
batting. It was upon the “plumb” wickets 
that he proved of such great value to the 
Australian teams in 
England, and he was 
remarkably successful 
under these the pre- 
vailing conditions in 
Australia. He was a 
born bowler in that he 
possessed by nature an 
exceptionally easy and 
graceful action and a 
power of imparting an 
exceptional spin to the 
ball. His pace was 
above medium and, 
owing to the ease of his 
action, somewhat faster 
than it appeared. A ball 
with which he got a 
great many of his 
wickets, and which was 
much feared by bats- 
men, was his fast yorker 
pitching on the leg- 
stump. The peculiarity 
about it was that, when 
he bowled it, it was a 











often cocked the ball 
up in front of the wicket 
on the leg side some- 
where between short square-leg and mid - 
on; Boyle volunteered to go _ there 
and secure these catches, and took up 
his stand within three or four yards of the 
batsman, regardless of the possibility of a 
hard drive in that direction. He had some 
marvellous escapes from hard hitters like 
E. M. Grace, who hit with a bit of a pull, 
but he brought off some marvellous catches. 

The bowler who ranked second to Spofforth 
in reputation in the earlier group was G. E. 
Palmer. He was a member of the second 
and the three succeeding teams. Australian 
opinion sets him very high and declares 


H. F. BOYLE, 
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yorker genuine and 
exact, with no variation 
towards being a full 
pitch or a half volley, as is so often the 
case. There have been a good many 
bowlers credited with ability to break 
the ball both ways, but in nearly every case 
this has meant that the bowler could make the 
ball break a good deal one way and very little 
the other, and that little only occasionally. 
Palmer was a genuine instance of the double 
power ; he really could make the ball break 
equally well from the off or from leg. When 
he first came over here he relied chiefly upon 
his off-break, which was very deadly because 
he made the ball come so quickly from the 
pitch, but he used now and then to send 


























down a beautiful leg-twister, 
which proved most des- 
tructive. Afterwards, how- 
ever, he tended to reverse 
the process, and went in for 
making the leg-break his 
standard ball; but in making 
the change he sacrificed 
somewhat of his certainty 
and accuracy of length. His 
leg-breaks were not of the 
high-tossed “cock-a-doodle” 
description ; he bowled them 
much the same pace as his 
off-breaks, and with almost 
identically the same action, 
only changing the way in 
which he worked his fingers os 
as he let the ball go. It is 
thought that he would have 
achieved better results had he stuck to his 
original style ; but any slight falling off that 
he showed in his bowling the last time he 
came to England was probably due as much 
to his having become one of the leading 
batsmen on his side as to the alleged change 
in his bowling method. 

Another bowler who did excellent service 
for the first, third, and fifth Australian teams 
was T. W. Garrett. Like Palmer he hada 
beautifully easy action, and could make the 
ball come very quickly off the pitch ; but he 
was a rather faster and had not the same 
power of spin and finger work. In his 
methods he was more like an English bowler 
than an Australian, for he relied less upon 
subtle variations of pace and length and such 
artistic deceptions than upon pegging away 
with an accurate length on the off-stump or just 
outside it. A particular ball 
of his was one which, after 
pitching, went away a little 
from the batsman, and that 
very smartly; at this the 
batsman would often play a 
trifle late and a trifle inside 
the ball, and give a catch to 
the wicket-keeper or one of 
the slips. Garrett is not 
reckoned to have been as 
formidable a bowler as any 
of the afore-mentioned, but 
he was nevertheless a very 
good bowler indeed, and was 
uncommonly useful to the 
Australians on fast wickets. 

George Giffen may be 
described as the connecting 
link between the earlier and 
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later Australian bowlers. He 
came over with the third, 
fourth, and fifth Australian 
teams, and was thus a con- 
temporary of  Spofforth, 
Boyle, Palmer, and Garrett; 
then, missing out the two 
teams of which C. T. B. 
Turner and J. J. Ferris 
were the chief bowlers, he 
came again in 1893—when, 
together with Turner, he did 
most of the bowling—and 
again in 1896 as a comrade 
of H. Trumble, E. Jones, 
and T. R. McKibbin. So 
his name really ruris through 
the whole history of 
Australian bowling. With 
the exception of M. A. Noble 
no Australian cricketer can be reckoned in 
the same class as an all-round man with 
Giffen, who was certainly of the very highest 
class both as a batsman and asa bowler. His 
best year in England was 1886, when he 
proved himself the best man in the team 
with both bat and ball. An examination of 
his record as a bowler shows him to have 
been sometimes extraordinarily — effective, 
sometimes rather expensive. The first two 
years he came his side was very strong in 
bowling, and his services, as a rule, were 
not required except when conditions of 
play favoured run-getting; on bowlers’ 
wickets Spofforth, Palmer, and Boyle usually 
accounted for their opponents. But even 
when he was a stock bowler of the side 
his form was rather more variable than that 
of the other great Australian bowlers, a fact 
which is emphasized by 
reason of some of his per- 
formances in particular being 
equal to any of theirs. He 
seemed now and then to 
have off-days, when he forgot 
how tobowl. And no one 
was more surprised than the 
bowler! But he was very 
fond of bowling, and always 
sanguine of success. These 
off-days were not very fre- 
quent ; that they occurred 
at all is curious in the case 
of a bowler of such consum- 
mate ability. He bowled, 
or rather bowls, medium 
pace or a trifle under, and 
has a curious and rather 
baulking action. Starting 
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well outside the crease from towards mid-off he 
comes up to the wicket on a curve ; he begins 
with three or four walking steps, moving 
delicately on his toes, rather after the manner 
of a high-jumper on the approach, and he 
eyes the batsman intently the while, much as 
a jumper eyes the bar; just before getting 
to the crease he breaks into a couple of 
strides of run; until then he holds the ball 
in front of him in his left hand, but at the 
last moment he transfers it to his right and 
delivers it over his head sideways, as it 
were, with his left shoulder pointing down 
the wicket. Batsmen prefer a simpler process 
of delivery. As Giffen lets the ball go he 
flips his fingers across it and gives it a spin 
that causes it to dance 
springy and lively from 
the pitch. One of his 
best balls is a slower 
one, which he _ tosses 
higher than usual in the 
air. Its advent can 
usually be anticipated 
from the peculiarly cun- 
ning smile upon the 
bowler’s face as he 
comes up. Few bowlers 
have kept their skill 
unimpaired so long as 
Giffen. He is probably 
to this day worth a place 
in an Australian eleven. 

The sixth and seventh 
Australian teams form, 
so to speak, the middle 
period of Anglo- 
Australian cricket, the 
period of Turner and 
Ferris. The sixth team, 
which came in 1888, 
struck right away into 
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derful pair of bowlers constituted the total 
match-winning power of these teams. 

It is curious to note that neither of them 
was as successful after their partnership was 
dissolved. Ferris stopped in England at the 
end of the 1890 season and qualified to play 
for Gloucestershire ; but though he had on 
his performances for the Australians estab- 
lished his claim to be reckoned among the 
greatest of bowlers, comparatively he failed 
altogether in county cricket with the ball, 
and indeed became more valuable as a 
batsman. 

Turner came to England a third time with 
the eighth Australian eleven, but did not bowl 
quite up to the form of his previous tours. 
Indeed, George Giffen, 
his partner-in-chief, was 
more successful. Even 
if it be taken into con- 
sideration that the 
conditions of English 
county cricket may have 
been less favourable to 
Ferris than those to 
which previously he had 
been accustomed, and 
that ill-health was partly 
accountable for Turner’s 
falling-off, there is still 
room for the belief that 
the combination of the 
two bowlers contributed 
in a great degree to the 
success of each. 

Turner bowled right 
hand, rather above 
medium pace. So 
facile and graceful was 
his action that it was 
a positive pleasure to 
watch him. He held 











new ground, for of the 
set of bowlers that had 
been the making and 
the mainstay of the preceding teams not one 
was included. But C. T. B. Turner and J. J. 
Ferris, upon whom the mantle of the older 
generation fell, were in every way worthy to 
wear it. 

Considered as a pair they were perhaps the 
most remarkable of the Australian bowlers : 
for not only did they each individually achieve 
great success, but together they bore practi- 
cally the whole burden of the bowling. In 
fact, inasmuch as the batting strength of 
the teams in which they played together 
either was not considerable or else was un- 
able to realize itself in England, this won- 





Cc. T. B. TURNER. 
From a Photo. by Hawkins, Brighton. 


the ball with his first 
finger screwed round 
on the top of it so that 
the under side of the first joint was tightly 
pressed down on the seam. Whether from 
this method of holding it, or from this com- 
bined with the lively, fluent swing of his arm, 
he made the ball spin like a humming-top. 
You could hear the ball buzz in the air as it 
travelled from his hand, and it flew from the 
pitch at a pace altogether out of keeping 
with its pace in the air. For this lightning 
flick from the ground and sheer abruptness 
of break Turner’s bowling has never been 
surpassed. Batsmen speak with awe of the 
terrors of his off-break even on pitches 
which, though they allowed the ball to bite, 


























were dead and slow rather than difficult. 
On such wickets most bowlers, and even 
some of the very best, while able to turn 
the ball, can only turn it slowly; but the 
abnormal spin of Turner’s bowling compen- 
sated, as it were, for any want of liveliness in 
the ground. His delivery was simple and 
clear to see, yet you could not tell exactly 
what pace the ball was coming, so completely 
did he disguise any alteration. 

Such, however, was the natural quality of 
his bowling that he could have dispensed 
with deceptive artifices and yet succeeded 
almost as well. In Spofforth’s case the run- 
up, action, and general aspect of the man 
suggested and were in keeping with the 
result : he seemed as one bent on producing 
a decisive piece of bowling every time. In 
George Giffen there was always a hint of 
plot-hatching and cunning artifice. Turner 
gave the impression of bowl- 
ing for pleasure, all above- 
board and open - hearted, 
without troubling himself 
about the result or striving 
after effectiveness. Even 
Spofforth, though his career 
was longer and more con- 
sistent, has no record for 
one season equal to Turner’s 
in 1888, when the latter 
bowled some 10,000 balls, 
and took 314 wickets ata 
cost of 11.38 runs apiece. 

J. J. Ferris was unique 
among the Australians as 
their one really great 
left-hand bowler. F. E. 
Allan, a member of the 
first team, came over with 
a great reputation as a slow 
left-hander ; indeed, he was called “the 
bowler of the century,” but, apparently, 
though his skill was considerable, he could not 
stand the hard work of an English season ; 
at any rate, his achievements were only 
moderate. Ferris, during his first visit, took 
220 wickets for 14.23 runs each, and during 
his second 215 for 13.43 runs each, records 
that upon paper put him side by side with 
Spofforth. In style he was in marked 
contrast with Turner; his method was 
complex. He took a longish run, _halt- 
ing once or twice in the course of it 
and swinging his arms about, first together 
Straight out in front of him, then together 
above his head ; and as he delivered the ball 
he seemed to use the downward swing of his 
right arm asa help to bring his left over. The 
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whole action was complicated and strange, but 
was quite natural to him and neither unsightly 
nor laboured. He brought his left arm over 
straight and high, as though endeavouring to 
touch some spot in the air just out of reach. 
Most left-hand bowlers swing their arms some- 
what across the line from wicket to wicket, 
but Ferris rather seemed to swing his straight 
down it. The effect was that, when bowling 
round the wicket, his balls rather resembled 
in flight those of a left-hander bowling over 
the wicket. He had the natural left-hand 
break, from leg to off to a right-hand bats- 
man; and he also made deadly use of 
a faster ball which had no break, but 
after pitching kept straight on. He was for 
some reason difficult to hit even when he 
pitched the ball well up, and his usual length 
was farther up than that of most bowlers of 
his pace. There was something uncommon 
in the flight of his balls: 
they came strongly in the 
air all the way, yet seemed 
to drop down just at the 
last. He was a particularly 
good bowler on fast, true 
wickets, on which he not 
infrequently succeeded 
better than Turner. 
Though, like nearly all the 
Australian bowlers, he went 
in for variation of pace, he 
was, like Turner, essentially 
a natural bowler, and owed 
his success more to the in- 
herent peculiarities of his 
bowling than to cultivated 
finesse. 

Of the modern Australian 
bowlers, whose styles are 
familiar to most of us, Hugh 
Trumble is the eldest in English cricket. 
During his first visit, with the team of 1890, 
he had little opportunity of proving his real 
worth ; but in the next tour, in 1893, he was 
not far from sharing honours with Giffen anc 
Turner. Since then his bowling has been 
one of the institutions of Australian cricket. 
Except on a sticky or crumbled pitch, when 
he can make the ball talk as loudly as any 
bowler, there is at first sight nothing very 





FERRIS. 
From a Photo. by Hawkina, Brighton 


striking about his bowling: being very 
tall, he can cause the ball to rise a 
trifle abruptly; he is very steady and 


keeps an excellent length. That is all. At 
least, so you think, until you happen to play 
against him; then you discover that you 
are opposed to a most judgmatic and long- 
headed adversary who knows every move 
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H. TRUMBLE. 
From a Photo. by Hawkins, Brighton. 


in the game. Not only 
does he quickly discover 
any weakness in your 
defence, but sets about 
using your very strongest 
points as means of get 
ting you out. If there 
is one stroke at which 
more than another you 
fancy yourself, you find 
that Trumble, having 
spent a couple of overs 
perhaps in trying to bowl 
you clean, is feeding you 


with exactly the sort of 


ball that you would ask 
for. But somehow, when 
he begins doing this, the 
field is always placed in 
such a way that if you 
make the least mistake 
you are bound to be 
caught. And you are 
the more likely to make 
a mistake because 
Trumble feeds your 
strokes with just some- 
thing in his favour: the 
ball does not prove 
quite so easy to play as 
you expected ; it drops 
a little shorter or a little 
wider than you want. 








to prove 


bowling. 
Australian 
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From a Photo. by Hawkins, Brighton, 
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and the occasion. 
a great bowler. 
Another sort altogether is E. Jones. His 
merit is pure and undiluted speed. Heisa 
fast bowler in the genuine sense of the term ; 
for his pace alone, together with ordinary 
straightness and length, is sufficient in itself 
to get wickets. 
independent even of length, for his speed is 
so great that his very shortest ball is liable 


of our batsmen 





He does not attempt to wring difficulty out 
of an easy wicket, but provides the batsman 
with admirable chances of getting himself out. 
His plans may not always succeed, but they 
are nearly always the best suited to the man 
Consequently, Trumble is 


a certain extent he is 


On recent form in 


Australia he is reported to have lost the extra 
bit of pace which has hitherto constituted 
his excellence, but in all probability most 
will find him quite fast 
enough when he lands in England again. 
He is immensely powerful, and drives all the 
strength of his arm, back, and hips into his 


of great value to the 


of 1896, but, as he had 


meanwhile improved in 
accuracy, even more so 
to that of 1899, the last. 
Richardson, Lockwood, 
and Mold, the three 
fastest English bowlers 
of recent date, all had 
at their best not only 
great speed, but a big 
off-break ; Jones’s bowl- 
ing sometimes swings 
away a little after pitch- 
ing and sometimes 
breaks in a few inches 
from the off, but on 
good wickets it may 
fairly be described as 
dead straight. But 
Jones’s straightness does 
not involve simplicity. 
On his form in 1899 he 
was reckoned to be, at 
any rate for some half- 
dozen overs, the fastest 
bowler yet known. 

In M. A. Noble and 
W. Howell, members of 
the last team, the 
Australians possess two 
more bowlers of the first 
rank. Noble would play 
for Australia either for 
his bowling or his bat- 
ting, and is, perhaps, on 
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M. A. NUBLE. 
From a Photo. by Hawkins, Brighton. 


the score of joint excellence in both branches 
of the game, to be reckoned the best all-round 
cricketer alive. His bowling is right-hand, 
rather above medium pace, and its virtue, 
besides good length and —on favourable 
pitches—a smart off-break, consists in_ its 
peculiar flight. This peculiarity is not invari- 
ably present ; but when it is his bowling is 
very difficult. ‘The ball sometimes swerves in 
the air inwards, either from the off or from 
leg, and sometimes seems to duck down- 
wards. Perhaps batsmen are inclined to 
exaggerate the amount of this swerve, but no 
one who has played Noble with a slight 
wind blowing can doubt its existence. 
The swerve which marked George Hirst’s 
bowling last year was more pronounced than 
Noble’s, but its curve was always regular 
and always from the same direction, the off. 
Noble’s swerve is, so to speak, more swimmy. 
When he delivers the ball he appears to 
draw his fingers not sideways across the 
ball, but down under it, and thus to impart 
what in billiards would be called “drag” 
to the ball. Perhaps this back-spin is the 
cause of the swerve. The question is a 
subtle one; its solution would seem to 
require collaboration between a_ senior 


wrangler and a base-ball thrower. 
Vol. xxiii.—69 


Howell is another instance of the good- 
length Australian bowler: accuracy and pre. 
cision glorified by the quickening addition 
of spin. In many respects his bowling 
resembles that of J. T. Hearne, of Middle- 
sex, a model of exact length combined with 
liveliness. Howell now and then has 
days when the quality in his action that 
produces his spin seems in abeyance ; then 
he is useful rather than dangerous. Other- 
wise he is one of the very few that 
can make the ball break appreciably 
ona modern polished and perfect artificial 
pitch. 

It will be seen that the Australians have 
brought over practically only one left-hand 
bowler and only one properly described as 
fast. Nearly all of them have varied in pace 
merely from slow medium to fast medium. Yet 
within this limit of style they have displayed 
great variety ; no two of them have closely 
resembled each other. There seems no 
doubt that the conditions of Australian 
cricket tend to produce medium-pace bowlers, 
and these extremely good. 











W. HOWELL, 
From a Photo. by Hawkins, Brighton. 








The Humorous Artists of America.—lTl, 


By Tuomas E. 


CuRTIS. 


[Attention is drawn to the fact that the present series of articles on the I{umorous Artists of the World 


have 


already dealt with English artists in January, 1902; 


with 


those of 


Germany in April, 1901 ; 


and with those of France in December, 1901.] 


aR PAE M BLE’ treat. 
eS) ment of the ‘coon” 
| has made that ex- 
NS cellent artist 
famous. The negro, 

from time immemorial, has 
been a favourite subject with 
the American comic artist, 
and if the possibilities for 
fun-making in his figure, face, 
and speech have not yet been 
fully exhausted, it is not 
because the illustrators have 
been lacking. Regarding 
Kemble’s work, it must be 
admitted that he has almost 
run the 
unless it be W. L. 


no one, 


approaches him 


in unctuous 
drollness and 
subtle touch. 
Kemble was 
born in Sacra- 
mento, Cali- 
fornia, in 1861, 


and was educated 
in the New York 
public — schools. 
He began his 
professional 
career on the 
New York Daily 
Graphic and 
attended the 
Art Students’ 
League. The 
Century Mag- 
asine took his 
earliest work, 
and his’ most 
ambitious _ illus- 
tration has ap- 
peared in. that 
and other Ameri- 
can magazines. 
For Zife most of 
his distinctively 
humorous draw- 


ings have been time. 


gamut of negro-humour. 


Froma) mr. 
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There is 
Sheppard, 
veteran depictor of the Virginian negro, who 


the 


E. W. KEMBLE. 
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done, but an occasional sketch 
in other weeklies, notably in 
fuck, shows that the apprecia- 
tion of his work is not con- 
fined to one public. 

Kemble gets local colour 
and character by frequent 
visits to the South, but uses 
white models for his “ coons,” 
Some of his figures are a trifle 
exaggerated, but such exag- 
geration makes the laughter 
heartier. One’s constant 
wonder is that Kemble does 
not exaggerate still more. His 
restraint in dealing with a 


type containing so much possibility of exag- 
geration is remarkable. 


His work is always 


American and genuinely realistic. 





“Now we'll see ef dat sawed off Peterson man kin escape de issue dis 


* LIFE. 


If he has a weak 
point it is his care- 
lessness in detail. 

The career of 
Grant E. Hamil- 
ton has been that 
of a cartoonist, 
but many of his 
comic sketches 
have appeared in 
Judge, of which 
paper he is now 
the art editor. 
One of Mr. 
Hamilton’s draw- 
ings, a very good 
illustration of the 
Irish type so 
common in 
American cities 
and so_ beloved 
of the comic 
draughtsman, is 
shown on the next 
page. Mr. Hauil- 
ton was born in 
Youngstown, and 
graduated from 
Yale University 
in 1880. His early 
contributions 
appeared in 
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keen power of observation, 
especially in the construction 
of mechanical implements 
and all sorts of machinery. 
In his cartoon -work he 
possesses a genuine faculty 
for anticipating the public 
fancy, and although it isa 
common saying in cartoon 
work that no experience can 
teach the artist what the 
public wiil like, Mr. Hamil- 
ton happily gives it to them 
with exceeding success. It 
will be remembered that on 
the American papers the 
cartoon subject is often 
chosen two or three weeks 
in advance, and it takes a 
clever student of public 
affairs to know what the 
public will be thinking of 

two or three weeks hence. 
In connection with the 
work of Gus Dirks we 
mentioned the animal draw- 
ings which in two or three 
years have been so pro- 
_ = ' minent in American comic 
— ' journalism. One of the most 
’ ~ amusing of these animal 

* Doan’ try ter insult me, Mister Pugsley, by offerin’ me a life preserver like dat. I ‘ © - 

ain't used ter homeopathic treatment.” : artists is A. Z. Baker, whose 
DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE FOR “ LIFE, peculiar signature, to be 
noticed on the sketches re- 
Harper's, Puck, and the Daily Graphic, from produced on the two pages following, is far 
which last paper he went to Judge. Hehasa_ better known than the draughtsman’s real 
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His St. Patrick's Day Parape Uniroro. 


Superintendent of Tram Line: ‘“‘ You'll have to make a McGlue (on time): “‘ Oi'd like wan o’ th’ new cars, sor. ’ 
deposit for a uniform.” 

McGlue : “‘ Oi hov wan alriddy as good as new.” 

Superintendent; “ All right. Put it on in the morning and 


come to see me, DRAWN BY GRANT E, HAMILTON FOR “ JUDGE.” 
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name. Mr. Baker, although not always so 
funny as Dirks, is a far better artist, and the 
training which he received in Paris at Julien’s 
and at the Beaux Art 
Schools has indeed stood 
him in good stead. He 
was born in Baltimore in 
1870, and after some des- 
ultory art study there he 
went, at the age of eighteen, 
to Paris. Being interested 
in animals, he made many 
studies of them at the 
Jardin des Plantes and in 
the menagerie of Bidel, the 
well-known animal trainer. 
“This animal study was, 
at theaime, merely a side 
issue,” says Mr. Baker, 
“and I did it for my private 
amusement, it being then 
my intention to paint his- 
torical pictures as a life 
work. The knowledge of 
animal action and anatomy 
thus gained has been of in- 
calculable value — since.” 
On his return to the States 
in 1890 Baker painted many pictures, a few 
of which were animal subjects, and these 
found admittance to the National Academy 
in New York. The financial crisis of 1893 
disturbed the sale of easel pictures and Baker 
went in for 
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artist, ‘I gave up my studio and sailed 
to the aid the deposed President in 
whose restoration to power my friend was 
interested. The  revolu- 
tion not succeeding, I 
returned to the States and 
again took up illustration. 
It was at this time I did 
the first of my animal 
comics, which were, from 
the beginning, popular. In 
adopting the style in which 
I chose to do them I was 
greatly influenced by the 
Japanese, and particularly 
by the work of Hokusai, 
that greatest master of line. 
Their popularity increased 
rapidly, and soon I could 
not turn out enough of 
them to meet the demand.” 

As regards his methods 
of work, Mr. Baker says: 
“T have followed my 
Japanese models and draw 
entirely with the brush, 
thus, to my idea, getting 
much more swing and 
beauty of line than if I used a pen.” 

For some reason or other Peter Newell 
usually imagined by those who have not met 
him to be short and round, but, as a matter 
of fact, he is slender and 6ft. 2 in. in height. 

This, then, 


of 


Zz. BAKER (Photo. 


1S 





illustration, 
some of his 
first work 
appearing in 
the Century 
Magazine 
and in Zéfe. 
Thevariety 
which enters 
into an ar- 
tist’s life is 
aptly shown 
by the next 
incident in 
Mr. Baker’s 
career. He 
received a 
proposal 
from a friend 
in South 
America to 
join a re 
volutionary movement in which that friend 
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Father Elephant : “‘ Ah, 
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was interested, and “as this promised to 
pay better than illustrating,” writes the 





is the man 
whose draw- 
ings the 
American 
children 
love. Mr. 
Newell is an 
ILlinoisian, 
and was born 
in 1862. He 
showed a 
decided 
bent for 
drawing, 
and after 
passing 
through 





the public 
schoolsof his 
now this will make an excellent teething-ring native town 
BAKER FOK “ PUCK. he entered 


a photo- 
graphic studio, where he spent several years 
making crayon portraits and doing such other 


work as came to hand in the line of business. 
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“Having accumulated, 
some money in this way,’ 
says Mr. Newell, “I was 
enabled to go to New York, 
where I entered the Art 
Students’ League. My stay 
in this school was com- 
paratively brief and my 
work not in any sense strik- 
ing. It was at this time 
that I began supplying 
comic illustrations to the 
illustrated journals, the 
first of which appeared in 
the New York Graphic, 
long passed away. ‘The 
bulk of this work, however, 


appeared in Harper’s 
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THe Monkey: “ Why on earth have you got all those feathers un your back?” 
The Duke of Hippopotamus: ‘‘ Hush! I'm travelling incognito. Want to be mistaken 
for an ostrich,” DRAWN BY A, Z. BAKER FOR “ PUCK.” 




























as well as to the young. 
He has a love for the quaint 
in art, and in his work has 
endeavoured to express this 
quality. Most of his “ cap- 
tions ”—the technical -word 
used by Anierican artists to 
express the titles of their 
drawings—are in verse, and 
these the artist writes him- 
self. He is an optimist in 
his draughtsmanship and is 
full of incongruous fancies. 
Of recent years he has de- 
voted much time to book 
illustration, and his own 
“'Topsys and Turvys” and 
“Pictures and Rhymes ”— 








Fes. 22.—Washington Beaver, Senior: ‘‘ Who cut 


down my cherry tree? 
Little Georgie : 

with my little toofies ! 

DKAWN BY A, Z. BAKER FOR “‘ PUCK.” 


Bazaar, to which 
journal I became an 
active contributor. At 
this time I chose as the 
medium of expression 
pen and ink. It was 
not till about 1893 
that I began working 
in flat tones in wash, 


which is my present 
style of work.” 
Mr. Newell loves 


children, and they have 
largely been his sub- 
jects, though his draw- 
ings are done in a way 
that appeals to the old 


** Father, I cannot tell a lie. 
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The Porcupine : “‘ Give me a shampoo, please !" 
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the last-named being the collection 
of his comic drawings that have 
appeared from time to time in the 
various publications of the Harpers 

are among the most popular and 
best-selling of American humorous 
books. Most of Mr. Newell’s best 
work has been done for the Harpers. 





From a} MR. PETER NEWELL. [ Photo. 


Louis Dalrymple, the well-known 
caricaturist, was born at Cambridge, 
Illinois, in 1866, of Scottish parent- 
re. From earliest childhood he 


ag 


A Srreet Fakir. 





Portnc Over His Booxs. 
DRAWN BY PETER NEWELL (COPYRIGHT, HARPER AND BROTHERS), 











DRAWN BY PETER NEWELI (copy RIGHT, HARPER AND BROTHERS). 


displayed a talent 
for the drawing of 
cartoons and cari- 
catures, which, as 
a rule, were highly 
appreciated in the 
community where 
he lived owing to 
the tightness with 
which political 
lines were drawn. 
He made light of 
local political 
affairs and turned 
the “ bosses ” into 
ridicule. In 1883 
he found himself 
in Philadelphia, 
where he drew for 
the newspapers in 
the day and studied 
by night at the 
Pennsylvania Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts. 
His first regular 
staff connection 
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was with /udge, and this engage- 
ment continued until he joined 
Mr. Wolcott Balestier in the publi- 
cation of a comic weekly called 
Tid-Bits. In 1885 Dalrymple was 
the chief cartoonist on the New 
York Daily Graphic. 

“During these earlier years of 
my training,” says Mr. Dalrymple, 
“that famous comic journal Puck 
had grown to great power and in- 
fluence, and in 1886 I was invited 
to the art staff of that paper, which 
embraced the most brilliant of 
cartoonists.” Here his talents had 
a very wide scope, and covered 
many varieties of humorous and 
cartoon production. “My chief 
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ScINTILLANT Detractors.—Little Rachel: ‘‘ Here, Mommer, 
dake my tiamondts vhilst I bractice at der biano.” 

Her Mother: “‘ Do dey bodder your vingers?” 

Little Rachel : “‘ No! Dey bodder my learning ; I gan't geep 
my eyes on der notes!” 


DKAWN BY LOUIS DALRYMPLE FOR “ PUCK.” 


labours for fuck, however,” he adds, “ were 
devoted to the large central cartoon which 
carried the political lesson of the week.” His 
pictures, published in the heat of a campaign 
waged for tariff reform and the election of 
Cleveland to the Presidency, are well 
remembered for their effective and trenchant 
arguments. 

Dalrymple is one of the many clever artists 
who have been induced by the big daily 
newspapers to leave their staff positions 
on the comic weeklies, and his work now 
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appears in the New 
York Wor/d. Its 
quality shows no sign 
of slackening, and his 
cartoons are achieving 
a growing popularity. 
It is, however, as a 
humorist rather than 
as a cartoonist that 
we deal with him here, 
and the illustration 
which we reproduce 
contains the features 
which have made 
Dalrymple’s name 
one of the best known 
in comic journalism. 

Peculiarly indi- 
vidual and very popu- 
lar are the drawings 
of Mr. F. M. Howarth, who 
may rightly be called the 
originator of the “ big heads 
and little bodies” figures, 
which we mentioned in our 
last article when dealing with 
the work of Mr. Sullivant. Mr. 
Howarth is one of those who 
have given “serial” pictures a 
distinct popularity, and hun- 
dreds of these series have 
appeared in the American 
Press. Mr. Howarth was born 
in 1864, and while serving as 
a clerk in a business house 
drifted into the profession of 
making jokes and comic pic- 
tures. “At first,” he says, “I 
did work for all the comic 
papers and the magazines 
which published comic stuff. 
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Tue ADVANTAGE oF Epucation.—“ Now, if I hadn't been 


able to read, what a fix I might have been in! 


DRAWN BY F. M. HOWARTH FOK “ LIFE.” 
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From a} MR, F. M. HOWARTH. [ Photo. 





My first work of any note was done 
for Zife. In the course of four years 
I did a great deal for this paper, and 





it was from 
this material 
1 gained my 
reputation. 
In 1891 I be- 
came a mem- 
ber of Puck's 
staff of artists 
and writers, 
and remained 
with that 
paper until 
July, rgo1, 
when I left to 
go to the New 
York World.” 
Mr. Howarth 
originates all 
his own ideas 
and, he 
humorously 


. In THE GLOAMING.— Miss 
adds, many of Pearl: “ Whar am yous, 
Rastus 


those used by 
other artists. 
His style is not particularly original, 
but it is a very successful adaptation 
to American ideas of the principles 
of the Dutch school. If there isa 
monotony in this style there is no 
monotony in the ideas, and there is 
no artist in America who has amused 
more people so continuously and so 
consistently as Howarth. 

As we have said in a previous 
article, the staff of an American 
























StratTecy.—Photographer : “‘ My dear sir, can’t 
you assume a more smiling countenance and throw 
off that jaded look?” 

Rev. V. V. Heighton: ‘‘ Take meas I am. I need 
a vacation this summer and these pictures are for 
distribution among my parishioners. 
DRAWN BY F. M. HOWARTH FOR “LIFE.” 


comic newspaper is dependent to 
some extent for its material on outside 
contributions sent in by “ idealists,” 
as the term goes in America for out- 
side contributors. Mr. Syd. B. Griffin, 
in his Puck drawings, uses, we believe, 
many of these suggestions, and there 

fore does a lot of work to order, but 
the greater 
part of his 
drawings 
and jokes 
are his 
own inven- 
tion. The 
thoroughly 
American 
quality of his 
draughts 

manship 
and its great 
originality 
have _ been 
widely re- 
cog nised, 
and his ver- 
satility is 
amazing. 
One of the 





*“ Here I is! 
DRAWN BY SYD. B. GRIFFIN 
FOR ** PUCK 
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Wuat TratininG Is Comine To. 


Visitor to Paddock : “‘ You've got Lightfoot down very fine ; His Jockey : “ Yessir!” 
but what's that thing behind him? 
Mr. Dire: “ That's Snap Wittles. Hi, Snap!’ DRAWN BY SYD. &. GRIFFIN FOR “ PUCK.” 


were genuinely amus- 
ing. It is to some 
extent disappointing 
to the lovers of 
American comic work 
that these series have 
latterly been so in- 
frequent. 

The work of Mr. 
A. S. Daggy is also of 
considerable merit, 
and Puck has num- 
bered him for several 
years among itssteady 
contributors. Daggy, 
like Griffin, finds his 
humour in the multi- 


funniest things he has 
done is his negro 
drawing reproduced 
on page 552, but that 
he is handy in nearly 
all departments of 
illustrated work is 
here shown. If he 
does an acrobat, it is 
an acrobat to the life ; 
if a jockey, it is a 
jockey in truth; and 
if a countryman, one 
almost gets the scent 
of the farm from his 
drawing. During his 
early career on Puck 





. READY FOR THE Game.—Mrs. Jipp: ‘Why, Rasper, my . E . 
he seemed very fond soi what in, the world have you been Tees ? tudinous ty pes which 
¢ — owe Rasper: “‘ A new greyhound has moved into the next house -_ / : ‘2 
of series drawings, ,,.: at tnaneade aan make up America of 
and many of these DRAWN BY SYD. B. GRIFFIN FOR “ PUCK.” the present. He has a 
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A Boon Companion, 


Strange Guest (at hotel table): ‘‘ Ladies an’ gents, I ain't been (And he emphatically began.) 
very sociable, because I ain't no olen but notwithstandin’ I 
ain't got my sportin’ clothes on, p’r'aps I can entertain you a bit.’ DRAWN BY SYD. B, GRIFFIN FOR “ PUCK.” 


fol. xxiii.—70. 









“Say, Tim, I hear you're 
How does yer w 


fondness for policemen, “bunco steerers,” 
farmers, Hebrews, tramps, political ‘“ bosses,” 
or any other variety of existing American, 
and he does all things with an energy and 
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de smalles livin’ dwarf at de 
ork it, when you're s 


» tall? 


cleverness that please an immense public. 


Mr. S. 


He possesses 
great 
of touch, and is 
said by an Ame 
rican critic “to 
make us feel the 
colour and 
warmth of the 
feminine face in 


daintiness 


pen and ink.” 
The Ehrhart 
illustration here 


reproduced is an 
early example of 
his work in Puch, 
with which paper 
he as been con 
nected for some 
years. He was 
born in Pottsville, 
Pennsylvania, 
and at the age of 
fifteen illustrated 
a burlesque poem 
in an old-fash 
ioned style and 
sent it to Har- 
per’s. The accept- 
ance of his work 


THosk MANNISH Mopes 


“Want to be married. Well 
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1). Ehrhart has achieved reputa- 
tion mainly on account of the society illus 


trations which he has contributed to Puc&. 


Justice of the Peace (somewhat near-sighted) : 


er 
db. 





st Living Dwart 


Tim on exhibition 
DRAWN BY A. 


Munich to study. 


social life. 
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he went on to Puch. 
felicity in illustrating 


how he worked it. 


** JUDGE.” 


decided him on his profession, and he went to 
On his return to New York 

Ehrhart shows great 
all phases of modern 
He is as happy in his skits upon 
the golfer as upon the fair motorist, and in 


costume drawings is almost invariably correct. 


The 
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eh—which one is the groom ? 
EHRHART FoR “ PUCK.” 


frequency with which his 


drawings 
appear proves 
their popularity. 

Gustave Ver- 
beek, who made 
the series of 
musical illustra 
tions with which 
we close this 
article, was born 
in Nagasaki, 
Japan, in 1867, 
and is the son 
of Guido Ver 
beek, who was 
connected — with 
the Imperial 
College of Tokio 
Here the artist 
was educated, 
and later studied 


in Paris under 
Benjamin Con 
stant, lL.aurens, 
Blanc, an‘ 


Girardot. Al 
though origin 
in his ideas, Mr 
Verbeek is | 
debted in a 
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1.—‘ Just the ideal spot to compose my grand march 
* The Desert.’” 
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2. -“ Yet nothing seems tocome to me. I will smoke a while 
and think.” 
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5.—*‘ If I but catch this my fortune is made.” 


6.—* This is the proudest moment of my life ” 


How SiGcnor Bovinsky Composep His Piece ror THE CONCERT. 
DRAWN BY GUSTAVE VERBEEK FOR “JUDGE.” 


degree to French models for his style, and the 
likeness between the series shown above 
and the work of the great Caran d’Ache is 





evident. ‘The popularity of Verbeek’s draw- 
ings is equalled by their rarity. He has a keen 
sense of humour and is always cosmopolitan. 


















At Sunwich Fort. 
By W. W. Jacoss. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

ES HE idea in the mind of Mr. 
James Hardy when he con 
cocted his infamous plot was 
that Jack Nugent would be 
summarily dismissed on some 
pretext by Miss Kybird, and 
that steps would at once be taken by her 
family to publish her banns together with 
those of Mr. Silk. In thinking thus he had 
made no allowance for the workings and 
fears of such a capable mind as Nathan 
Smith’s, and as days passed and nothing 
happened he became a prey to despair. 

He watched Mr. Silk keenly, but that 
gentleman went about his work in his usual 
quiet and gloomy fashion, and, after a day’s 
leave for the purpose of arranging the affairs 
of a sick aunt in Camberwell, came back only 
a little less gloomy than before. It was also 
clear that Mr. Swann’s complaisance was 
nearly at an end, and a letter, couched in 
vigorous, not to say regrettable, terms for a 
moribund man, expressed such a desire for 
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2S 
“ HE COULD JUST MAKE OUT A DIM FIGURE BEHIND 


THE COUNTER, 


fresh air and exercise that Hardy was pre 
pared to see him at any moment. 

It was the more unfortunate as he thought 
that he had of late detected a slight softening 
in Captain Nugent’s manner towards him. 
On two occasions the captain, who was out 
when he called, had made no comment to 
find upon his return that the visitor was being 
entertained by his daughter, going so far, 
indeed, as to permit the conversation to gain 
vastly in interest by that young person re- 
maining in the room. In face of this im 
provement he thought with dismay of having 
to confess failure in a scheme which apart 
from success was inexcusable. 

The captain had also unbent in another 
direction, and Mr. Wilks, to his great satis 
faction, was allowed to renew his visits to 
Equator Lodge and assist his old master in 
the garden. Here at least the steward was 
safe from the designs of Mrs. Silk and the 
innuendoes of Fullalove Alley. 

It was at this time, too, that the widow stood 
in most need of his advice, the behaviour of 
Edward Silk being of a nature to cause mis- 
givings in any mother’s heart. A _ strang 
restlessness possessed him, varied with 






occasional outbursts of 
—\> hilarity and good nature. 
Dark hints emanated 
from him at these times 
concerning a surprise in store for her at no 
distant date, hints which were at once ex 
plained away in a most unsatisfactory mannet 
when she became too pressing in her in 
quiries. He haunted the High Street, and 
when the suspicious Mrs. Silk spoke of 
Amelia he only laughed and _ waxed 
humorous over such unlikely subjects as 
broken hearts and broken vows. 
It was a week after Mr. Kybird’s visit to 
the alley that he went, as usual, for a stroll up 
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and down the High Street. The evening 
was deepening, and some of the shops had 


already lit up, as Mr. Silk, with his face 
against the window-pane, tried in vain to 


penetrate the obscurity of Mr. Kybird’s 
shop. He could just make out a dim figure 
behind the counter, which he believed to be 
Amelia, when a match was struck and a gas- 
jet threw a sudden light in the shop and 
revealed Mr. Jack Nugent standing behind 
the counter with his hand on the lady’s 
shoulder. 

One glance was sufficient. The next 
moment there was a sharp cry from Miss 
Kybird and a bewildered stare from Nugent 
as something, only comparable to a human 
cracker, bounced into the shop and com- 
menced to explode before them. 


“Take your ‘and off,” raved Mr. Silk. 
“Leave ’er alone. ‘Ow dare you? D’ye 
hear me? ’Melia, I won't ’ave it! I won’ 


‘ave it!” 

“ Don’t be silly, 
Nugent, following up 
edged away from him. 

“Leave ’er alone, d’ye ear?” yelled Mr. 
Silk, thumping the counter with his small 
fist. “She’s my zee /” 

“ Teddy’s mad,” said Mr. Nugent, 


Teddy,” remonstrated Mr. 
Miss Kybird, as she 


calmly, 


“ stark, staring, raving 

mad. Poor Teddy.” 
He shook his head 

sadly, and had just 


begun to recommend a 
few remedies, when the 
parlour door opened 
and the figure of Mr. 
Kybird, with his wife 
standing close behind 
him, appeared in the 
doorway. 

“ Who’s _making all 
this noise?” demanded 
the former, looking from 
one to the cther. 

“ Jam,” said Mr. Silk, 
fiercely. “It’s no use 
your winking at me ; I’m 
not going to ’ave any 
more of this nonsense. 
’Melia, you go and get 
your ‘at on and come 
Straight off ‘ome with 
me.” 


Mr. Kybird gave a warning cough. “Go 
easy, Teddy,” he murmured. 
“ And don't you cough at me,” said the 


irritated Mr. 
good.” 


Silk, “ because it won’t do no 


‘BUT SUPPOSE SHE ASKS ME TO? 
DELIGHTED MR. 
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Mr. Kybird subsided. He was not going 
to quarrel with a son-in-law who might at 
any moment be worth ten thousand pounds. 

“Tsn’t he mad?” inquired the amazed 
Mr. Nugent. 

“Cert’nly not,” replied Mr. Kybird, moving 
aside to let his daughter pass ; “no madder 
than you are. Wot d’ye mean, mad?” 

Mr. Nugent looked round in perplexity. 
“Do you mean to tell me that Teddy and 


Amelia are married?” he said, in a voice 
trembling with eagerness. 
“T do,” said Mr. Kybird. “It seems 


they’ve been fond of one another all along, 
and they went up all unbeknown last Friday 
and got a license and got married.” 


“ And if I see you putting your ’and on 
‘er shoulder ag’in———” said Mr. Silk, with 


alarming vagueness. 


“ But suppose she asks me to?” said ‘the 


delighted Mr. Nugent, with much gravity. 
“Look ’ere, we 
none 0’ 


don't 


want your non 
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sense,” broke in the irate Mrs. Kybird, 
pushing her way past her husband and con- 
fronting the speaker. 

“I’ve been deceived,” said Mr. Nugent, in 
a thrilling voice ; “ you’ve all been deceiving 
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Kybird, I blush for you (that'll save 
Teddy, I wouldn't 
I can’t stay here ; 


me. 
you a lot of trouble). 
have believed it of you. 
my heart is broken.” 

“Well, we don’t want you to,” retorted 
the aggressive Mrs. Kybird. ‘“ You can take 
yourself off as soon as ever you like. You 
can’t be too quick to please me.” 

Mr. Nugent bowed and walked past the 
counter. “And not even a bit of wedding- 
cake for me,” he said, shaking a reproachful 
head at the heated Mr. Silk. “Why, I’d put 
you down first on my list.” 

He paused at the door, and after a brief 
intimation that he would send for his effects 
on the following day, provided that his 
broken heart had not proved fatal in the 
meantime, waved his hand to the company 
and departed. Mr. Kybird followed him to 
the door as though to see him off the 
premises, and gazing after the receding figure 
swelled with indignation as he noticed that 
he favoured a mode of progression which was 
something between a walk and a hornpipe. 

Mr. Nugent had not been in such spirits 
since his return to Sunwich, and, hardly able 
to believe in his good fortune, he walked on 
in a state of growing excitement until he was 
clear of the town. Then he stopped to con- 
sider his next move, and after a little delibera- 
tion resolved to pay a visit to Jem Hardy 
and acquaint him with the joyful tidings. 

That gentleman, however, was out, and 
Mr. Nugent, somewhat irritated at such 
thoughtlessness, stood in the road wonder 
ing where to go next. It was absolutely 
impossible for him to sleep that night with- 
out telling the good news to somebody, and 
after some thought he selected Mr. Wilks. 
It was true that relations had been somewhat 
strained between them since the latter’s 
attempt at crimping him, but he was never 
one to bear malice, and to-night he was full 
of the kindliest thoughts to all mankind. 

He burst into Mr. Wilks’s front room 
suddenly and then pulled up short. The 
steward, with a pitiable look of anxiety on 
his pallid features, was leaning awkwardly 
against the mantelpiece, and opposite him 
Mrs. Silk sat in easy-chair, dissolved in 
tears. 

* Busy, Sam?” Mr. 


inquired Nugent, 


who had heard of the steward’s difficulties 
from Hardy. 
"Ta 
down, sir.” 
He pushed forward a chair and, almost 
pulling his visitor into it, stood over him 
attentively and took his hat. 


said Mr. Wilks, hastily ; “sit 
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“‘ Are you quite sure I’m not interrupting 
you ?” inquired the thoughtful Mr. Nugent. 

“Certain sure, sir,” said Mr. Wilks, 
eagerly. “I was just ’aving a bit of a chat 
with my neighbour, Mrs. Silk, ‘ere, that’s 
all.” 

The lady in question removed her hand- 
kerchief from her eyes and gazed at him 
with reproachful tenderness. Mr. Wilks 
plunged hastily into conversation. 

“She came over ’ere to tell me a bit o’ 
news,” he said, eyeing the young man doubt- 
fully. “ It seems that Teddy—— ” 

Mr. Nugent fetched a mighty sigh and 
shook his head; Mrs. Silk gazed at him 
earnestly. 

“ Life is full of surprises, sir,” she remarked. 

“ And sadness,” added Mr. Nugent. “I 
hope that they will be happy.” 

“Tt struck me all of a ’eap,” said Mrs. 
Silk, rolling her handkerchief into a ball and 
placing it in her lap. “I was doing a bit of 
ironing when in walks Teddy with Amelia 
Kybird, and says they was married last 
Friday. I was that shaken I didn’t know 
what I did or what I said. Then I came 
over as soon as I could, because I thought 
Mr. Wilks ought to know about it.” 

Mr. Wilks cleared his throat and turned 
an agonized eye on Mr. Nugent. He would 
have liked to have asked why Mrs. Silk 
should think it necessary to inform him, but 
the fear of precipitating a crisis stayed his 
tongue. 

“What I’m to do,I don’t know,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Silk, feebly. ‘You can’t ’ave 
two queens in one ’ouse, so to speak.” 

“But she was walking out with Teddy 
long ago,” urged Mr. Wilks. “It’s no worse 
now than then.” 

“ But I wouldn’t be married by license,” 
said Mrs. Silk, deftly ignoring the remark. 
“If I can’t be asked in church in the proper 
way I won’t be married at all.” 

“Quite right,” said Mr. Nugent ; “ there’s 
something so sudden about a license,” he 
added, with feeling. 

“Me and Mr. Wilks was talking about 
marriage only the other day,” pursued Mrs. 
Silk, with a bashfulness which set every nerve 
in the steward’s body quivering, “and we 
both agreed that banns was the proper way.” 

“You was talking about it,” corrected 
Mr. Wilks, in a hoarse voice. ‘ You brought 
up the subject and I agreed with you—not 
that it matters to me ’ow people get married. 
That’s their affair. Banns or license, it’s all 
one to me.” 

“T won't be married by license,” said Mrs. 























Silk, with sudden petulance ; “leastways, I’d 
rather not be,” she added, softening. 

Mr. Wilks took his handkerchief from his 
pocket and blew his nose violently. Mrs. 
Silk’s methods of attack left him little oppor- 
tunity for the plain speaking which was 
necessary to dispel illusions. He turned a 
watery, appealing eye on to Mr. Nugent, and 
saw to his surprise that that gentleman was 
winking at him with great significance and 
persistence. It would have needed a heart 
of stone to have been unaffected by such 
misery, and to-night Mr. Nugent, thankful 
for his own escape, was in a_ singularly 
merciful mood. 

“ All this sounds as though you are going 
to be married,” he said, turning to Mrs. Silk 
with a polite smile. 

The widow simpered and looked down, 
thereby affording Mr. Nugent an opportunity 
of another signal to the perturbed steward, 
who sat with such a look of anxiety on 
his face lest he should miss his cue that 
the young man’s composure was tried to 
the utmost. 

“It’s been a understood thing for a 
long time,” she said, slowly, 
‘but I couldn’t leave my 
son while ’e was single and 
nobody to look after ’im. 
A good mother makes a 
good wife, so they say. A 
woman can’t always ‘ave 
‘er own way in everything, 
and if it’s not to be by 
banns, then by license it 
must be, I suppose.” 

“Well, he’ll be a fortu- 
nate man, whoever he is,’ 
said Mr. Nugent, with 
another warning glance at 
Mr. Wilks; “and I only 
hope that he’ll make a 
better husband than you do, Sam,” he added, 
in a low but severe voice. 

Mrs. Silk gave a violent start. “ Better 
husband than’e does?” she cried, sharply. 
“Mr. Wilks ain’t married.” 

Mr. Nugent’s baseless charge took the 
steward all aback. He stiffened in his chaur, 
a picture of consternation, and guilt appeared 
stamped on every feature; but he had the 
presence of mind to look to Mr. Nugent’s 
eye for guidance and sufficient strength of 
character to accept this last bid for liberty. 

“That’s my business, sir,” he quavered, in 
offended tones. 

“But you ain’t married?” screamed Mrs. 
Silk. 
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“ Never mind,” said Nugent, pacifically. 
“ Perhaps I ought not to¢have mentioned it ; 
it’s a sore subject with Sam. And I daresay 
there were faults on both sides. Weren't 
there, Sam ?” 


“Yes, sir,” said Mr. Wilks, in a voice 


which he strove hard to make. distinct ; 
“ especially ’ers.” 
“You—you never told me you were 


married,” said Mrs. Silk, breathlessly. 

“T never said I wasn’t,” retorted the culprit, 
defiantly. “If people liked to think I was a 
single man, I don’t care ; it’s got nothing to 
do with them. Besides, she lives at Stepney, 
and I don’t ’ear from ’er once in six months ; 
she don’t interfere with me and I don’t 
interfere with her.” 

Mrs. Silk got up from her chair and stood 
confronting him with her hand grasping the 
back of it. Her cold eyes gleamed and het 
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YOU'RE A DECEIVER, 
SHE GASPED.” 


face worked with spite as she tried in vain to 
catch his eye. Of Mr. Nugent and his 
ingenuous surprise at her behaviour she took 
no notice at all. 

“You're a deceiver,” she gasped ; “ you've 
been be’aving like a single man and every- 
body thought ycu was a single man.” 

‘*T hope you haven’t been paying attentions 
to anybody, Sam?” said Mr. Nugent, in a 
shocked voice. 
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“ A-ah!” said Mrs. Silk, shivering with 
anger. “Ask ‘im; the deceiving villain. 
Ask anybody, and see what they’ll tell you. 
Oh, you wicked man, I wonder you can look 
me in the face !” 

Truth to tell, Mr. Wilks was looking in any 
direction. but hers. His eyes met Nugent’s, 
but there was a look of such stern disdain 
on that gentleman’s face that he was fain to 
look away again. 

“Was it a friend of yours ?” 
artless Mr. Nugent. 

“ Never mind,” said Mrs. Silk, recovering 
herself. “Never mind who it was. You 
wait till I go and tell Teddy,” she continued, 
turning to the trembling Mr. Wilks. “ If ’e’s 
got the ’art of a man in ’im you'll see.” 

With this dire threat, and turning occasion- 
ally to bestow another fierce glance upon the 
steward, she walked to the door and, opening 
it to its full extent, closed it behind her with 
a crash and darted across the alley to her 
own house. The two men gazed at each 
other without speaking, and then Mr. Wilks, 
stepping over to the door, turned the key in 
the lock. 

“You're not afraid of Teddy?” said the 
staring Nugent. 


inquired the 
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about his newly acquired wife, warranted to 
stand the severest cross-examination which 
might be brought to bear upon them, a 
task interspersed with malicious reminis- 
cences of Mrs. Silk’s attacks on his liberty. 
He also insisted on giving up his bed to 
Nugent for the night. 

“TIT suppose,” he said later on, as Mr. 
Nugent, after a faint objection or two, took 
his candle—“ I suppose this yarn about my 
being married will get about ?” 

“I suppose so,” said Nugent, yawning, as 
he paused with his foot on the stair. “ What 
about it ?” . 

“ Nothing,” said Mr. Wilks, in a somewhat 
dissatisfied voice. “ Nothing.” 

“ What about it?” repeated Mr. Nugent, 
sternly. 

“Nothing, sir,” said Mr. Wilks, with an 
insufferable simper. “Nothing, only it'll 
make things a little bit slow for me, that’s 
all.” 

Mr. Nugent eyed him for a space in 
speechless amazement, and then, with a few 
strong remarks on ingratitude and senile 
vanity, mounted the winding little stairs and 
went to bed. 





“ Teddy!” said 
Mr. Wilks, snap- 


ping his huge 
fingers. “I’m not 
5 


afraid o’ fifty Ted- 
dies ; but she might 
come back with ’im. 
If it ’adn’t ha’ been 
for you, sir, I don’t 
know wot wouldn’t 
’ave happened.” 
“Go and draw 
some beer and get 
me a clean pipe,” 
said Nugent, drop- 
ping into a chair. 
“We've both been 
mercifully pre- 
served, Sam, and 
the best thing we 
can do is to drink 
to our noble selves 
and be more care- 
ful for the future.” 
Mr. Wilks obey- 
ed, and again 
thanking him 
warmly for his in- 








CHAPTER XXV. 
THe day after 
Mr. Silk’s sudden 
and unexpected 
assertion of his 
marital rights Mr. 
Kybird stood in 
the doorway of his 
shop, basking in 
the sun. The High 
Street was in a 
state of post-pran- 
dial repose, and 
there was no likeli- 
hood of a customer 
to interfere with 
his confidential 
chat with Mr. 
Nathan Smith, 
who was listening 
with an aspect of 
great severity to 
his explanations. 
“Tt ought not 
to ’ave happened,” 
he said, sharply. 
“It was Teddy 
done it,” said Mr. 
Kybird, humbly. 
Mr. Smith shrug- 








valuable services 
sat down to com- 
pile a few facts “IT WAS TEDDY DONE IT,’ SAID MR. KYBIRD, HUMBLY.” 


zed his shoulders. 





























“Tt wouldn’t ’ave happened if I’d been there,” 
he observed, arrogantly. 

“TI don’t see ’ow ” began Mr. Kybird. 

“No, o’ course you don’t,” said his friend. 
* Still, it’s no use making a fuss now. The 
thing is done. One thing is, I don’t suppose 
it’ll make any diff——” 

“ Difference,” suggested Mr. Kybird, after 
waiting for him to finish. 

“ Difference,” said Mr. Smith, with an 
obvious effort. His face had lost its scorn- 
ful expression and given way to one almost 
sheepish in its mildness. Mr. Kybird, staring 
at him in some surprise, even thought that he 
detected a faint shade of pink. 

“We ain’t all as clever as wot you are, 
Nat,” he said, somewhat taken aback at this 
phenomenon. “ It wouldn’t do.” 

Mr. Smith made a strange noise in his 
throat and turned on him sharply. Mr. 
Kybird, still staring in surprise at his un- 
wonted behaviour, drew back a little, and 
then his lips parted and his eyes grew round 
as he saw the cause of his friend’s concern. 
An elderly gentleman with a neatly trimmed 
white beard and a yellow rose in his button 
hole was just passing on the other side of 
the road. His tread was elastic, his figure 
as upright as a boy’s, and he swung a light 
cane in his hand as he walked. As Mr. 
Kybird gazed he bestowed a brisk nod upon 
the bewildered Mr. Smith, and crossed the 
road with the evident intention of speaking 
to him. 

“How do, Smith?” he said, in a kindly 
voice. 

The boarding-master leaned against the 
shop-window and regarded him dumbly. 
There was a twinkle in the shipbroker’s eyes 
which irritated him almost beyond endur- 
ance, and in the doorway Mr. Kybird— 
his face mottled with the intensity of his 
emotions—stood an unwelcome and frantic 
witness of his shame. 

“You’re not well, Smith?” said Mr. 
Swann, shaking his head at him gently. 
“You look like a man who has been doing 
too much brain-work lately. You've been 
getting the better of somebody, I know.” 

Mr. Smith gasped and, eyeing him wickedly, 
strove hard to recover his self-possession. 

“Tm all right, sir,” he said, in a thin 
“I’m glad to see you’re looking a 
trifle better, sir.” 

“Oh, I’m quite right, now,” said the other, 
with a genial smile at the fermenting Mr. 
Kybird. ‘I’m as well as ever I was. Illness 
is a serious thing, Smith, but it is not without 


its littke amusements.” 
Vol. xxiii. —71. 


voice. 
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Mr. Smith, scratching his smooth-shaven 
chin and staring blankly in front of him, said 
that he was glad to hear it. 

“T’ve had a long bout of it,” continued 
the shipbroker, “longer than I intended 
at first. By the way, Smith, you’ve never 
spoken to anybody of that business, of 
course?” 

“Of course not, sir,” said the boarding- 
master, grinding his teeth. 

“One has fancies when one is ill,” said 
Mr. Swann, in low tones, as his eye dwelt with 
pleasure on the strained features of Mr. 
Kybird. “I burnt the document five 
minutes after you had gone.” 

“Did you, reely?” said 
mechanically. 

“I’m glad it was only you and the doctor 
that saw my foolishness,” continued the 
other, still in a low voice. “ Other people 
might have talked, but I knew that you were 
a reliable man, Smith. And you won’t talk 
about it in the future, I’m quite certain of 
that. Good afternoon.” 

Mr. Smith managed to say “Good after 
noon,” and stood watching the receding 
figure as though it belonged to a species 
hitherto unknown to him. ‘Then he turned, 
in obedience to a passionate tug at his 
coat-sleeve from Mr. Kybird. 

“Wot ’ave you got to say for yourself?” 
demanded that injured person, in tones of 
suppressed passion. ‘“ Wot do you mean 
by it? You’ve made a pretty mess of it 
with your cleverness.” 

““Wonderful old gentleman, ain’t he?” 
said the discomfited Mr. Smith. “ Fancy 
‘im getting the better o’ me. Fancy me being 
‘ad. I took it all in as innercent as you 
please.” 

“ Ah, you’re a clever fellow, you are,” said 
Mr. Kybird, bitterly. ‘“’Ere’s Amelia lost 
young Nugent and ’is five ’undred all through 
you. It’s a got-up thing between old Swann 
and the Nugent lot, that’s wot it is.” 

“Looks like it,” admitted Mr. Smith; 
“but fancy ’is picking me out for ’is games. 
That’s wot gets over me.” 

“Wot about all that money I paid for 
the license ?” demanded Mr. Kybird, in a 
threatening manner. “ Wot are you going 
to do about it?” 

“You shall ’ave it,” said the boarding- 
master, with sudden blandness, “and ’Melia 
shall ’ave ’er five ’undred.” 

“Ow ?” inquired the other, staring. 

“It’s as easy as easy,” said Mr. Smith, 
who had been greatly galled by his friend’s 
manner. “I'll leave it in my will. That's 


Mr. Smith, 
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the cheapest way o’ giving money I know of. 
And while I’m about it I’ll leave you a decent 
pair o’ trousers and a shirt with your own 
name on it.” 

While an ancient friendship was thus being 
dissolved, Mr. Adolphus Swann was on the 
way to his office. He could never remember 
such a pleasant air from the water and such 
a vivid enjoyment in the sight of the worka- 
day world. He gazed with delight at the 
crowd of miscellaneous shipping in the 
harbour and the bustling figures on the quay, 
only pausing occasionally to answer anxious 
inquiries concerning his health 


rom seafaring ; arry 
from seafaring men in tarry —— 


trousers, who had waylaid him 
with great pains from a distance. 
He reached his office at last, 








and, having acknowledged 
the respectful greetings of 
Mr. Silk, passed into the 
private room, and cele 
brated his return to work 
by at once arranging with his partner for a 
substantial rise in the wages of that useful 
individual. 

“My conscience is troubling me,” he 
declared, as he hung up his hat and gazed 
round the room with much relish. 

“ Silk is happy enough,” said Hardy. “It 
is the best thing that could have happened 
to him.” 

“TI should like to raise everybody’s wages,” 
said the benevolent Mr. Swann, as he seated 


“ PAUSING OCCASIO 
INQUIRIES 





NALLY TO ANSWER ANXIOUS 


himself at his desk. “Everything is like a 
holiday to me after being cooped up in that 
bedroom ; but the rest has done me a lot of 
good, so Blaikie says. And now what is 
going to happen to you?” 

Hardy shook his head. 

“Strike while the iron is hot,” said the 
shipbroker. “Go and see Captain Nugent 
before he has got used to the situation. And 
you can give him to understand, if you like 
(only be careful how you do it), that I have 
got something in view which may suit his 
son. If you fail in this affair after all I’ve 

done for you, I'll 
| enter the lists my- 

\ self.” 

\ The advice was 
; good, but un- 
necessary, Mr. 
Hardy having al- 
ready fixed on 
that evening as a 
suitable oppor- 
tunity to disclose 
to the captain the 
nature of the 
efforts he had 
been making on 
his behalf. ‘The 
success which had 
attended them 
had put him into 
a highly optimistic 
mood, and he set 
off for Equator 
Lodge with ihe 
confident feeling that 
he had, to say the least 
of it, improved his 
footing there. 

Captain Nugent, 
called away from his 
labours in the garden, 


> vreeted his visitor in 
: ee HIS §=Customary = short 
F manner as he entered 


the room. “If you’ve 
come to tell me about 
this marriage, I’ve heard of it,” he said, 
bluntly. ‘‘ Murchison told me this afternoon. 

“ He didn’t tell you how it was brought 
about, I suppose ?” said Hardy. 

Che captain shook his head. “I didn’t ask 
him,” he said, with affected indifference, and 
sat gazing out at the window as Hardy began 
his narration. ‘Two or three times he thought 
he saw signs of appreciation in his listener's 
face, but the mouth under the heavy moustach« 
was firm and the eyes steady. Only when 
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he related Swann’s interview with Nathan 
Smith and Kybird did the captain’s features 
relax. He gave a chuckling cough and, 
feeling for his handkerchief, blew his nose 
violently. Then, with a strange gleam in his 
eye, he turned to the young man opposite. 

“Very smart,” he said, shortly. 

“Tt was successful,” said 
modestly. 

“Very,” said the captain, as he rose and 
confronted him. “I am much obliged, of 
course, for the trouble you have taken in 
the affairs of my family. And now I will 
remind you of our agreement.” 

‘“* Agreement ?” repeated the other. 

The captain nodded. “ Your visits to me 
were to cease when this marriage happened, 
if I wished it,” he said, slowly. 

“That was the arrangement,” said 
dumfounded Hardy, “ but I had hoped 
Besides, it has all taken place much sooner 
than I had anticipated.” 

“ That was the bargain,” said the captain, 
stiffly. ‘ And now I'll bid you good-day.” 

““T am sorry that my presence should be 
so distasteful to you,” said the mortified 
Hardy. 

“ Distasteful, sir?” said the captain, sternly. 
“You have forced yourself on me for twice 
a week for some time past. You have 
insisted upon talking on every subject under 
the sun, whether I liked it or not. You 
have taken every opportunity of evading my 
wishes that you should not see my daughter, 
and you wonder that I object to you. For 
absolute brazenness you beat anything I 
have ever encountered.” 

“T am sorry,” said Hardy, again. 

“ Good evening,” said the captain. 

“ Good evening.” 

Crestfallen and angry Hardy moved to the 
door, pausing with his hand on it as the 
captain spoke again. 

“One word more,” said the older man, 
gazing at him oddly as he stroked his grey 
beard ; “if ever you try to come bothering 
me with your talk again I’ll forbid you the 
house.” 

“ Forbid me the 
astonished Hardy 

“That’s what I said,” replied the other ; 
“that’s plain English, isn’t it ?” 

Hardy looked at him in bewilderment ; 
then, as the captain’s meaning dawned upon 
him, he stepped forward impulsively and, 
Seizing his hand, began to stammer out 
incoherent thanks. 

“You'd better clear before I 
mind,” said Captain Nugent, roughly. 


the other, 


the 


house?” repeated the 


alter my 
* T’ve 
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had more than enough of you. Try the 
garden, if you like.” 

He took up a paper from the table and 
resumed his seat, not without a grim smile 
at the promptitude with which the other 
obeyed his instructions. 

Miss Nugent, reclining in a deck-chair at 
the bottom of the garden, looked up as she 
heard Hardy’s footstep on the gravel. It was 
a surprising thing to see him walking down 
the garden ; it was still more surprising to 
observe the brightness of his eye and the 
easy confidence of his bearing. It was 
evident that he was highly pleased with him- 
self, and she was not satisfied until she had 
ascertained the reason. ‘Then she sat silent, 
reflecting bitterly on the clumsy frankness of 
the male sex in general and fathers in par- 
ticular. A recent conversation with the 
captain, in which she had put in a casual 
word or two in Hardy’s favour, was sud- 
denly invested with a new significance. 

“T shall never be able to repay your father 
for his kindness,” said Hardy, meaningly, as 
he took a chair near her. 

“T expect he was pleased at this marriage,” 
said Miss Nugent, coldly. “How did it 
happen ?” 

Mr. Hardy shifted uneasily in his chair. 
“There isn’t much to tell,” he said, reluc- 
tantly ; “and you—you might not approve of 
the means by which the end was gained.” 

“Still, I want to hear about it,” said Miss 
Nugent. 

For the second time that evening Hardy 
told his story. It seemed more discreditable 
each time he told it, and he scanned the 
girl’s face anxiously as he proceeded, but, like 
her father, she sat still and made no comment 
until he had finished. Then she expressed a 
strong feeling of gratitude that the Nugent 
family had not been mixed up in it. 

“Why?” inquired Hardy, bluntly. 

“T don’t think it was a very nice thing to 
do,” said Miss Nugent, with a superior air. 

“Tt wouldn’t have been a very nice thing 
for you if your brother had married Miss 
Kybird,” said the indignant Jem. “ And 
you said, if you remember, that you didn’t 
mind what I did.” 

“T don’t,” said Miss Nugent, noticing with 
pleasure that the confident air of a few 
minutes ago had quite disappeared 

“ You think I have been behaving badly ?” 
pursued Hardy. 

“T would rather not say what I think,” 
replied Miss Nugent, loftily. “I have no 
doubt you meant well, and I should be sorry 
to hurt your feelings.” 
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Hardy, and sat 


“Thank you,” said 
For some time 


gloomily gazing about him. 
neither of them spoke. 
“Where is Jack now?” inquired the girl, 
at last. 
“He is staying with me for a few days,” 


said Hardy. “I sincerely hope that the 
association will not be injurious to him.” 
“Are you trying to be rude to me?” 


inquired Miss Nugent, raising her clear eyes 
to his. 

“Tam sorry,” said Hardy, hastily. “ You 
are quite right, of course. It was not a nice 
thing to do, but I would doa thousand times 
worse to please you.” 

Miss Nugent thanked him warmly ; 
to understand her so_ well, 


he 
seemed she 
said. 

“T mean,” said Hardy, leaning forward 
and speaking with a vehemence which made 
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checked at any time by the exercise of a 
little firmness. 

“ If you would do anything to please me,” 
she said at length in a low voice, and without 
turning her head, “would you promise 
never to try and see me or speak to me 
again if I asked you ?” 

“ No,” said Hardy, promptly. 

Miss Nugent sat silent again. She knew 
that a good woman should be sorry for a 
man in such extremity, and should endeavour 
to spare his feelings by softening her refusal 
as much as possible, little as he might deserve 
such consideration. But man is impatient 
and jumps at conclusions. Before she was 
half-way through the first sentence he leaned 
forward and took her hand. 

“Oh, good-bye,” she said, turning to him, 
with a pleasant smile. 

‘I am not going,” said Hardy, quietly ; 

“T am never going,” 















the girl instinctively 

avert her head—“ I he added, as he 

mean that to please took her other 

you would be_ the hand. 

greatest happiness | 

could know. I love Captain Nugent, 

you.” anxious for his sup- 
Miss Nugent sat per, found them 

silent, and a strong there still debating 

sense of the mon the point some two 





strous unfairness 
of such a sudden 
attack possessed 
her. Such a de 
claration she felt 


ought to have 
been led up to 
Dy numerous 


delicate gradations 
speech, each a 
little more daring than 
the last, but none so 
daring that they 
could not have been 






hours later. Kate 
Nugent, relieved at 
the appearance of 
her natural protec- 
tor, clung to him 
with unusual 
warmth. Then, in 
a kindly, hospitable 
fashion, she placed 
her other arm in 
that of Hardy, and 
they walked in 
grave silence to the 
house. 
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(J next month’s number Mr. 


Jacobs will commence a series of complete 


END. 


short stories.] 














From Behind the Speaker's Chair. 
LXXIII. 


(VIEWED BY HENRY W. LUCY.) 


ONE of my earliest recollections 

of the House of Commons, a 

fascinating study, was Mr. Newde- 

gate, member for North Warwick- 
constituency he represented for 
nearly forty years. He was one of the first 
old stagers to claim a corner seat. It was the 
fourth below the gangway. Thence, through 
the changing years, his solemn figure loomed 
on the right of the Speaker if the Conserva- 
tives were in; on the left if, for its sins, the 
country was bestridden by Mr. Gladstone and 
his coileagues. 

Mr. Newdegate would 
have been notable in any 
company. Without affec- 
tation of peculiar dress, his 
presence suggested remi- 
niscence of the English 
gentleman of the pre- 
Victorian epoch. His 
constant companion was 
a voluminous red silk 
bandana — “ his nearest 
approach to contact with 
the Scarlet Woman,” as 
was said of him a quarter 
of a century ago. When 
speaking, he held the hand- 
kerchief in his hand and 
waved it in the face of the 
foe. Having concluded his 
speech, he rolled the ban- 
dana up ball-shape, and 
held as much of it as his 
hand would cover rested 
on his knee. 

When in the Parliament 
of 1880 the Conservatives 
crossed over to the Oppo- 
sition side, the Irish mem- 
bers retained their seats below the gangway, 
and Mr. Newdegate, changing places, found 
himself in their midst. 

It was an odd fate, like others, borne with 
monumental gravity. It was his duty, once 
a year, to move the second reading of a Bill 
authorizing State inspection of conventual 
institutions. This drove the Irish Catholics 
into paroxysms of indignation, and drew from 
Major O’Gorman the memorable speech that 
established his reputation. ‘The Bill thrown 
out, their old feeling of kindly esteem for this 


AN OLD 
PORY. 


shire, a 





MAJOR O GORMAN, 


typical Protestant Tory revived. Whenever 
he rose, save when he had his Conventual 
Bill in hand, the Irish members hailed him 
with a boisterous cheer. 

There was a story told in “ Gosset’s Room ” 
how Mr. Newdegate for a full hour, all 
unconsciously, filled the place of the Irish 
Leader. When one night he rose from the 
corner seat there was the customary cheer 
from the Frish benches below him. 

“Who's that?” asked a stranger in the 
gallery. 

His neighbour, equally 
ignorant, but capable of 
putting two and two to- 
gether, noting the cheer, 
felt it would be evoked by 
only one man in that part 
of the House, “ It’s Par- 
nell,” he answered. 

The whisper went round 
the crowded gallery, whose 
occupants looked down 
with fresh interest at the 
solemn figure uttering 
lamentation and woe from 
the corner seat. 

Mr. Newdegate’s 
mR. life was made 
WHALLEY. gloomy by the 
Pope. Hesaw His 
Holiness’s hand stretched 
forth in all directions, work- 
ing evil small and great. 
By a strange coincidence, 
a contemporary, Mr. 
Whalley, was equally 
apprehensive of the Jesuits. 
The House listening to the 
speech of either member 
wickedly waited for the in- 
evitable alternative reference, and was rarely 
disappointed. 

By a not unfamiliar impulse of human 
nature in certain circumstances, these estim- 
able gentlemen each thought the other was 
slightly cracked, and spoke pitifully of his 
prevailing illusion. One night, Mr. Whalley 
having alluded slightingly to the member for 
North Warwickshire’s craze, Mr. Newdegate 
brought the House down by confiding to it 
his lugubrious conviction that Mr. Whalley 
was a Jesuit in disguise. 
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What I didn’t know at the time 
about Mr. Newdeygate is that he 
was among the very few mem- 
bers of the House of Commons 
whose family connection with the place went 
back in direct line to the days 
of Cromwell. His ancestor 
was Mr. Serjeant Newdigate, 
member for Tamworth in 1660. 
Cromwell made him a judge. 


A CROM- 
WELLIAN 
NEWDEGATE. 


Not being sufficiently obse- 
quious to please the Lord 
Protector, he was removed 


from the Bench and returned 
to his former practice at the 
Bar. At the Restoration the 
ex-judge was made a baronet, 
and died full of honours in 
the seventy-seventh year of his 
age. 

He was succeeded by his 
son Richard, who came into 
possession of the family estates 
at Arbury in Warwickshire, 
and Harefield in Middlesex. 
These descended to our old 
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meeting the King saluted him, at which His 
Majesty and Court were very well pleased.’ 
Later, we come on the following item: 


“Madame Gwynne’s mother was found 
drowned in a ditch near the Noah houses by 
Chelsea, and last night was 
privately buried in St. Mar- 
garet’s.” If, as appears pro- 
bable, this is St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, members of the 
House of Commons will be 
interested to find fresh con- 
nection between their parish 
church and the storied past. 
Political conviction took 
strange turns with gentlemen 
about the Merry Monarch’s 
Court. ‘On Sunday night,” it 
is written in one of the News- 
Letters, upon which Sir Richard 
Newdigate lavished a subscrip- 
tion of twenty-five shillings a 
quarter, “the Lord Kingston 
and Lord Hunsdon went from 
Will’s Coffee House to Peter's 
in Covent Garden to affront 


friend, who, like his far-off the Whigs, where they looked 
° - ° , . é LEY MAGINED BY ° 
kinsman, Sir Richard, used to he about the room and cried, 


come up to Westminster from 
Arbury to attend the sitting of the House of 
Commons. 
There has lately been discovered 
PEEPS AT at Arbury a collection of MS. 
rHE PAST. News-Letters written to Sir 
Richard Newdigate (he spelt his 
name with an 7), dated from 1675 to 1712. 
Also the wreck of a private diary kept by Sir 
Richard during the busier years of his life, 


including his membership of the House of 


Commons. Doubtless the original work 
contained descriptions of events in Parlia 
ment and in the political world outside it 
that would be invaluable to-day. When 
Charles II. was on the throne it was not 
judicious to keep on the premises written 
documents relating to public affairs. At 
some crisis Sir Richard tore out whole sheets 
of his diary and mutilated others, with the 
result that they contain little of political 
interest. 

But the News-Letters, the London Corre- 
spondence of Stuart days, remain intact and 
throw many side-lights on life in Merrie 
England in the days of Charles II. Here is 
a glimpse of Nell Gwynne photographed in 
the street : “‘ Madame Gwynne is said to wager 
very highly at races and cockpits, and one 
morning in a frolic she clothed herself in 
man’s apparel with a horseman’s coat, etc., and 





‘ D—— the Whigs for rogues,’ 
etc. But nobody speaking to them they took 
hold of one party, a tailor, as he was going, and 
asked him whether he was a Whig or a Tory, 
and he crying ‘A Whig’ they burnt his periwig, 
and Billingsley kicked him down stairs, of which 
he threatens to complain to the council.” 

There is a gruesome story showing how 
the hangman, approaching the gallows to do 


his duty, came near by being hung. ‘Two 
villains convicted of murder at Hertford 


Assizes were sentenced to be hung in chains 
at Barnet. “While the executioner was 
busy in fastening the rope on the gibbet, 
Bungay, one of the malefactors, unloosing 
his hands with his teeth, took off the rope 
from his own neck and dexterously put it 
over the executioner’s head, got astride on 
the gibbet, thrust away the ladder, and had 
certainly hanged him had not the rope been 
somewhat entangled in one part of his hat, 
which occasioned him to drop through ; and 
it was well-nigh an hour (he defending him: 
self from their assaults) before he could be 
got down and executed.” 

Since Saul was observed “also 
among the prophets” there has 
been no such strange sight as 
the member for Mid-Lanarkshire 
seated on the Treasury Bench 
bossing the colleagues of Lord Salisbury. 


MR. CALD- 
WELL 
ENJOYS 

HIMSELF. 














As soon as Private Bill legislation gets into 
swing it may be seen every day. Mr. Cald- 
well’s proper place is immediately behind the 
Front Opposition Bench, in close proximity 
to the Chair, so that he may keep his eye on 
the Speaker; immediately opposite the 
Treasury Bench, so that he may correct 
Mr. Balfour on points of order; immedi- 
ately behind Sir H. Campbell- Bannerman, 
who, amid much tribulation, is conscious of 
a feeling of strength and security born of the 
knowledge that Mr. Caldwell’s knees are in 
close contiguity to his back. 

The member for Mid-Lanark takes his seat 
on the Treasury Bench in virtue of 
his office as Chairman of the Private 
Bill Committee. The office, though 
obscure by comparison with that of 
the Colonial Secretary, is indispensable 
to the progress of legislation. Some- 
one must formally move the early 
stages of private Bills and watch over 
the full course of unopposed ones. 
The promoters, not being members of 
the House, have no /ocus 
standi. It would be a waste 
of time and trouble to tack 
on members of the House 
to each Bill. Accordingly 
the Chairman of the Private 
Bill Committee undertakes 
the duty, and from time 
immemorial it has been the 
usage that he shall conduct 
the operation from the Trea- 
sury Bench. 

To see Mr. Caldwell at 
work is refreshing even in the 
summer solstice. He sits on 
the extreme edge of the bench, with the breadth 
of his frock-coat carefully wrapped about his 
legs, to prevent possible contamination from 
contact with a Unionist Secretary of State for 
India and his colleague, the President of the 
Local Government Board, who frequent this 
section of the Treasury Bench. In the course 
of the performance Mr. Caldwell makes 
many speeches. His poignant regret is 
that they are necessarily brief. ‘The Clerk 
at the table, reading down the list of 
private Bills, cites them severally, also the 
proposal that they be read a first time or a 
second time. Mr. Caldwell raises his hat in 
token that he makes the motion, his uttered 
speech being limited to naming a day for the 
next stage. The process may seem mo- 
notonous, especially when, as sometimes 


happens, it runs through a quarter of an 
hour or twenty minutes. 


But the bustling 
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importance Mr. Caldwell throws into the 
business, the stern glance he keeps on the 
Clerk, the effective manner in which he 
resents furtive attempts by Lord George 
Hamilton and Mr. Walter Long to edge him 
ou the seat, invest the episode with peculiar 
and irresistible charm. 

The selection of a Chairman of 
Ways and Means widely differs 
from the ceremony that marks 
“the election of a Speaker. The 


THE CHAIR- 
MAN OF 
COMMITTEES 


latter is a full-dress affair, the occasion of 
considerable speech-making. It 
out in 


is carried 


accordance with precedent, going 












MR. CALDWELL AT WORK. 


back to the earliest days of Parliamentary 
history. It is quite possible for the selection 
of the Speaker’s Deputy to be accomplished 
without the observant stranger in the gallery 
knowing that anything unusual has happened. 
No notice is necessary, nor is there any 
preparation for ceremonial. ‘The first time a 
new Parliament gets into Committee of Supply 
the Leader of the House, half rising from the 
Treasury Bench, casually observes, ‘“‘I move 
that Mr. Lowther ”—Mr. Courtney, or whom- 
soever may be the person selected—“ take 
the chair.” The motion is not seconded, 
nor is the question put. The Speaker 
promptly retires, and the new Chairman of 
Ways and Means, who by unvarying good 
fortune is at this moment found arrayed 
in. evening dress, seated at the end of 
the Treasury Bench, steps into the chair 
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at the table vacated by the Clerk of the 


House. 


It is not good form to make any demon- 


stration. The new Chairman, seiz- 
ing hold of the Estimates, puts the 
first vote as if he had been engaged 
on similar business all his life, and 
discussion goes forward in Com- 
mittee. Like the Speaker, the 
Chairman is appointed for the dura- 
tion of the Parliament. His salary 
is £2,500, just half that of the 
Speaker. Unlike the Speaker, resi- 
dence, stately or otherwise, is not 
attached to the office. On the 
other hand, the position of Chair- 
man of Ways and Means is free 
from encumbrance of heavy ex- 
pense that attaches to the dignity 
of the Speaker. 

Something akin to the 


SECRE- . : . 
; < , Plain business-like pro- 
TARIES TO ; . 
ate cedure in the election 


of Chairman of Ways 
and Means is found in 
the installation of Secretaries to the 
Treasury. These are two in number 

the Financial Secretary, who has 
charge of the business of the House 


TREASURY. 


of Commons and is usually an understudy 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
Patronage Secretary, a style now a misnomer. 
Sir William Walrond, the present incumbent 
of the office, sleeps o’ nights with the glad 
assurance that he has no patronage at his 


disposal to be squabbled for. 
Although officially known 
as the Patronage Secretary, 
his more familiar style is 
that of Chief Whip. 

Mr. Gladstone, 
by the way, in 
the full flush of 
reforming im- 
pulse, at one time proposed 
to add a third Secretary to 
the Treasury staff. This 
was in 1866, and was part of 
a large scheme of ‘Treasury 
reform since in abeyance. 
Mr. Gladstone’s impulse 
was checked by discovery 


INEVITABLE 
QUEEN 
ANNE. 


that such an office could 
not be made practically 
useful without passing a 


special Act. Queen Anne, 
it is well known, has long 
been dead. But so recently 
as this present Session of 


MR. 


the first P. 
ments of 
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arliament of a new’ King the enact- 
Queen Anne asserted themselves. 


On the meeting of the new Parliament a scare 


was raised by reference to an Act 
amending one of Queen Anne’s 
statutes, necessitating, according to 
some authorities, a new General 
Election in Ireland and Scotland 
within six months of the demise of 
Queen Victoria. This same statute 
of Queen Anne required the bring- 
ing in of a Bill indemnifying the 
King’s Ministers seated in the 
House of Commons from the conse- 
quences of sitting and voting with- 
out re-election on re-appointment 
to office under King Edward VII. 

The particular lion in the path 
of Mr. Gladstone was the VI. of 
Queen Anne, which forbade any 
new Ministerial office subsequently 
created to be held with a seat in 
Parliament. As it was an essential 
part of Mr. Gladstone’s plan that 
the proposed new Secretary should 
have a seat in the House of Com- 
mons, and as with the Parliamen- 
tary Reform Bill in hand he could 
not afford to potter round minor 


matters, the scheme was dropped. 


When a new Ministry is com- 
pleted the Treasury meet in the 
Board-room and the Permanent 
Secretary reads the Patent. This 


constitutes the Board, and the First Lord of 


the ‘Treasury thereupon 
directs that the new Secre- 
taries shall be called in. By 
similar happy accident to 
that which finds the Chair- 
man-designate of Ways and 
Means in evening dress as 
early as three o’clock in the 
afternoon on the day he is 
to be called to the chair, 
the new Secretaries to the 
Treasury are always within 
hail, ready to answer the 
signal of the First Lord. On 
entering the Board-room, 
the First Lord directs them 
to take their seats at the 
table, and without more ado 
business proceeds. 

This process of installa 
tion a small matter in 
itself. But it has substan 
tial advantages for the Secre 
taries to the Treasury, and 
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is attended by much convenience in the 
House of Commons. As soon as a new 
Government is formed, members of it accept- 
ing office directly under the Crown must 
needs, in accordance with imperative Queen 
Anne, seek re-election. The consequence 1s 
that, for a week or ten days after a new 
Parliament meets, the House of Commons ts 
as a sheep without a shepherd, the principal 
Ministers being forbidden entrance to the 
House to which they have just been elected 
by their constituents till they have obtained 
renewal of their confidence. 

By rare exception, in the Parliament meet- 
ing for the first time in November, 1900, the 
Ministry dominant in the old Parliament 


having been reinstated in the new, the 
embarrassment did not present itself. In 
1880 the Conservative Government were 


chassés, and Mr. Gladstone returned 1n their 


place. The existence of this statute of 
Queen Anne accidentally established a 
malign influence on the fortunes of the 


Gladstone Ministry, from which, in spite of 
its overwhelming majority, it never recovered. 
Between the date of the meeting of the new 
Parliament and the return of the Premier 
after re-election the Bradlaugh difficulty was 
born and, carefully tended by the incipient 
Fourth Party, lustily grew. Had 
Mr. Gladstone been in his place 
when the cloud, no bigger than 
a man’s hand, showed itself on 
the horizon, he would have taken 
steps, easy and obvious, to pre- 
vent its spreading. In his ab- 
sence, and that of all Ministers 
of Cabinet rank, the matter 
was so bungled that when they 
appeared on the scene the affair 
had grown out of hand. 

At such epochs the principal 
representative of the Govern- 
ment is the Financial Secretary 
tothe Treasury. He, in com- 
pany with his colleague, the 
Patronage Secretary, does not receive his 
appointment direct from the Sovereign. As 
we have seen, he is called in by the First 
Lord of the Treasury, and thereby escapes 
the inconvenience, loss of time, and possible 
peril of presenting himself for re-election. 
Occasionally, under the pressure 
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‘Tums fly” in the House of Commons. 
“As Str Henry Howorth, Mr. 


Bartley, and Mr. Burdett-Coutts have reason 


to know, his attack is not necessarily, or by 
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preference, directed towards the Opposition 
benches. But in that part of the House his 
antipathies live—or rather exist — happily 
unconscious of the nature of his regard. 
Mercifully the caprice of the constituencies 
has removed two from the direct line of his 
glance as he sits on the Treasury Bench. 
One was Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, an able, con- 
scientious, hard-working man, the mere sight 
of whom, by some subtle irresistible influence, 
instantly changed the aspect of Mr. Balfour’s 
usually smiling countenance. 

The other was a Scotch member, an ac- 
complished, amiable gentleman, who exercised 
the same mysterious influence. It was added 
aggravation that, seated behind the Front 
Opposition Bench, he might after night came 
in direct line of the vision of the right hon. 
gentleman lounging on the Treasury Bench. 
It is an undeniable fact that there was some- 
thing in the contour of the hon. member’s 
face and head that suggested the anatomy of 
a horse. One of his colleagues remarking 
this in the confidence of the ‘Treasury Bench, 
Mr. Balfour sharply replied :— 

“Yes, he looks like a horse, but he’s only 
an ass.” 

Never since language was invented was it 
turned to anything so terrible in its scorn as 

this diminuendum of dislike. 

The subjoined note 
explains itself. I 
was under the im- 
pression that an old 
Cabinet colleague of Mr. 
Bright’s, talking on the subject 
from personal knowledge, gave 
me the information conveyed 
in the March number. _ I was 
evidently mistaken : 

“DraR Mr. Lucy,—I see 
in an article in THE STRAND 
MAGAZINE you say that my 
father used always to write out 
his speeches and commit them 
to memory. “You are quite 
mistaken in this. I have seen him prepare 
his speeches scores of times and he never 
wrote them out. In a letter published in the 
volume of his public letters and written in 
1874, he says: ‘I have never been in the 
habit of writing out my speeches—certainly 
not for more than thirty years past. The 
labour of writing is bad enough, and the 
labour of committing to memory would be 
intolerable. . . . It is enough-to think over 
what is to be said, and to form an outline 
in a few brief notes.’—Yours faithfully, 

“J. A. BRIGHT.” 
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By JOHN OXENHAM. 


Author of ‘* God’s Prisoner,” ‘* Rising Fortunes,” “‘ A Princess of Vascovy,” “‘ Our Lady of 


Deliverance,” 


HEN the Misses Georgine and 
Pauline de Nerval kept school 
at Rochellaine, just outside the 

; village of Willstead, I enjoyed 

the unique privilege of visiting 

there on something more than 
terms of simple friendship. For Charles ‘de 

Nerval, their nephew, had been my dearest 

friend, and when he joined Charles Leslie 

Kay in his bold attempt to cross the Great 

Australian Desert, and never returned, my 

grief and my loss were as their Own. The 

common sorrow made us nearly kin, and 
whenever I tired of men and things and 
craved a breath of sweeter life, I went out to 

Rochellaine and found it in the simple com- 

panionship of two of the sweetest souls that 

ever cultivated a tiny corner of God’s great 
garden. 

My visits did not greatly tax their slender, 
and at that time gradually failing, resources. 
A cup of tea and the sight of their faces 
and the sound of their voices and the un- 
conscious recharging of one’s depleted stores 
of faith and hope and charity through simple 






contact with them were all I asked, and 
no one ever came away from Rochellaine 
wanting. 

They were both getting on in years, and 


the consciousness that their working days 
ought really to have been over lay heavy on 
them at times. But no outward and visible 
sign of it ever escaped them, except possibly 
in a slight accession of exasperation on the 
part of Miss Pauline concerning one Tod- 
hunter, whom she regarded as the incarna- 
tion of perplexing malevolence, because he 
had had the misfortune to edit the algebra 
book she used for the fourth form. She 
vituperated him according to the complexity 
of the problem she had to prepare for the 
next lesson, and subjected him, in the person 
of his book, to muci vicarious indignity. 
One of the regrets of her life was that she 
could not meet him face to face. 

Miss Georgie, the elder sister, attended to 
the household matters, mothered the girls, 
and was just that much the sweeter saint in 
that she and Todhunter were not even on 
nodding terms. She had very real problems 
of her own, however, which tried her equani- 
mity to the utmost and would have turned a 
less sweet soul to vinegar. She considered 
these light afflictions, however, compared 


with Pauline’s, and when her sister and Tod- 
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hunter were engaged in mortal combat she 
would sit with her work as quiet as a mouse 
and watch her with a sympathetic awe that 
came near to reverence, much as an early 
Christian might have watched her kinswoman 
suffering beasts in the arena. 

It must have been the hospitable, homely 
look of the old house, lying back from the 
common among its ivy and roses and ancient 
trees, which sent every passing beggar to its 
gates. There was a legend in the school 
that Miss Georgie had once sent one impor- 
tunate away empty. He had called one day 
and had been given food for the sake of his 
sick wife and five starving children. And 
the next day he called again and demanded 
more food, and this time, through an unfor- 
tunate lack of memory or a superfluity of 
other things, he asserted, with decorative 
emphasis, that he had five sick wives and one 
starving child, which aroused even gentle 
Miss Georgie’s suspicions. She eventually 
got rid of him by calling to the rescue a 
mythical dog of unheard-of ferocity and 
rattling the chain of the gardener’s shed as 
though she were unloosing him 

The girls at Rochellaine were always so 
exceptionally charming that I once taxed 
Miss Georgie with mgorously excluding all 
who did not come up to a certain standard 
of good looks. She admitted that they 
always were nice girls, but solemnly denied 
the other imputation. 

“We take them as they are, and, ma fot / 
we are not in the position to refuse any who 
offer, and we do our best with them,” she 
said. 

And the best, when two such blue-blooded 
old gentlewomen put their souls into it, was 
very good indeed. As I have said before, 
they taught many things not always taught in 
schools, and it is possible that good looks 
depend less on regularity of features than we 
sometimes think, and that a plain face lighted 
from within gives us more pleasure than the 
most classic perfection which lacks soul. 
Certain it is that the girls at Rochellaine, 
with their shining hair, and shining eyes, 
and shining faces, all seemed to partake 
of the gentle grace of, the dear little old 
ladies themselves. To sit and watch them 
flitting among the trees on a dusty summer 
afternoon, to catch the sparkle of their bright 
eyes, to hear the music of their voices and 
their rippling laughter — every voice at 
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Rochellaine was like 
music, and every 
laugh was like the 
rippling of brooks, 
Miss Georgie’s own 


=> 
especially—was like — “F 
translation. to a Nie = 
“HE ASSERTED, WITH DECORATIVE 


promised land after 
durance vile among 
Egyptian bricks. 

It seems incredible that souls so sweet and 
already so burdened as these gentle mis- 
tresses of Rochellaine should have been 
preyed upon by other and less needy and 
still less scrupulous adventurers than those 
of the back gate. But it was so, and they 
had many a tale of innocent betrayal to tell. 

One day there marched into their drawing- 
room a tall, thin, elderly gentleman, whose 
light frock-coat and broad-brimimed wide- 
awake and rugged face and grey chin-whisker 
proclaimed him an American in advance of 
his own pronouncement. 

Miss Pauline, whose duty it was to receive 
the first attack of strangers, promptly rang 
up reinforcements, and when Miss Georgie 
entered the stranger uncoiled himself to his 
full height and, taking her hand and working 
it solemnly like a pump-handle, said :— 

“T’m vurry glad to make your acquaintance, 
Miss Dennerval. My name’s Samuel P. 
Huckaback, of Rochester, New York. I've 


ONE STARVING CHILD.” 





THAT HE HAD FIVE SICK WIVE 





just quit business in that 
city, after forty years’ hard 
work, without more’n three 
weeks’ holiday in all that 
time. Seemed to me I was 
due a decent vacation, and 
so I decided to spend a 
whole year in Yurrup. And 
my two gaels, when they 
heard of it, they said they 
was bound: to come, too. 
Their maw died two years 
ago, an’ I couldn’t find in 
my heart to leave ’em 
behind, so I just brought 
‘em along. But I kain’t tote 
‘em around with me every- 
where, and it seemed to me 
the best thing I could do 
was to find some good 
school where they’d be im- 
bibing some English notions 
and p’r'aps a bit more polish 
than Rochester affords, 
while I was taking a pre- 
liminary look round. Then, 
maybe, I could take ’em for 
a break to some of the 
places they want to say 
they’ve been to, Rome and Paris 
and Switzerland and that, and so 
1 reckoned we’d be able to com- 
bine pleasure and profit. I was at 
my banker’s, Scotts, of Lombard 
Street, this morning, and happened 
to say I was looking out for a 
school for the gaels, and Mr. John 
Scott he said, ‘Mr. Huckaback, you go right 
straight to Mansion House Station and take 
a return ticket for Willstead, and see the 
Miss Dennervals at Rochellaine. It’s the best 
school in England.’ ” 

“So good of him,” murmured Miss 
Georgie. “Mr. Scott was at school here 
himself, and so was his wife, and we have two 
of their children here now.” 

“T’ve a very high respect for Mr. John 
Scott,” said Mr. Samuel P. Huckaback. © 
“ He’s a white man all through, and if there’s 
one thing I respect it’s a man that’s white all 
through. They ain’t any too many nowa- 
days. So I up and away and made a 
bee-line for this house, and here I am like 
the other little Samuel ”—a reference which 
puzzled Miss Georgie till midnight, when she 
laughed out in her sleep. “The gaels are at 
the Metropole, unless they’ve wandered out 
to look at the stores and got lost. They’re 
good gaels. Susie, she’s fifteen, and Pollie, 
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she’s fourteen. And they’re smart gaels too 
in their books, but there’s things outside 
books I’d like ’em to learn, and unless I’m 
mistaken, and it ain’t often I am, they can 
learn it here.” 

“ Very good of you to say so,” murmured 
Miss Georgie. 

**So, if you'll make me out the bill for say 
six months for the two, I'll bring them down 
with their boxes day after to-morrow, and I'll 
give you a cheque right now for the amount.” 

“Oh, but there is no need,” began Miss 
Georgie, with that involuntary little depre- 
cating flutter of the hands with 
which she always received the 
offer of money, however much it 
might be needed at the moment. 

“Short reckonings 
make long friends,” said 
Mr. Huckaback. “That's 
been my 
motto all 
through, an’ 
I ain’t goin’ 
to alter it 
now I’ve 
pulled out. 
Sold my 
business at 
Rochester 
for a mil- 
lion dollars 
two months 
ago,ma’am,” 
he said, with 
natural 
pride, “ and 
it was a bar- 
gain at that. 
But when a 
man gets to 
sixty, and never had more’n three weeks’ holi- 
day since he was a boy, he kind of hankers to 
take things easy and let others have a go at it.” 

“Surely!” murmured Miss _ Georgie. 
“What a terrible amount of money! 
Whatever can you do with it all?” 

“Oh, I reckon I can find a use for some 
of it, and I guess them gaels o’ mine’ll find a 
use for the rest when my time’s up,” he said, 
with a quiet laugh. 

He had got out his cheque-book, and 
Miss Pauline had made out the half-year’s 
bill on the most liberal scale her tender 
conscience would permit. Mr. Huckaback 
glanced at the amount only to see the total, 
and sat down and wrote out a cheque at 
once on Scott and Sons’ Bank in Lombard 
Street. 
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Then, as he put away his cheque-book, he 
dug his long brown hand into his deep 
trouser-pocket and fished up some silver and 
a piece of gold and looked at it thought- 
fully. 

“ Now I wonder,” he said, with a humorous 
twinkle in his eye, “if you could cash me a 
little cheque for myself. I promised to go 
out to Windsor to see a man there that we 
met on the steamer. And it seems to me 
I’d sooner ask you to cash my cheque than 
him. What say? Don’t, if you——” 

“Oh, certainly !” said Miss Georgie, hurl- 
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ing herself bodily into the spider’s net. 
“Pauline, dear, just see How much 
would you like, Mr. Huckaback ?” 

“Well, let me see,” and he reckoned up 
his probable expenditure at Windsor; “say 
£10 if you can manage it—if not——” 

“Just see what there is, Pauline, dear’ 
and Miss Pauline went away to look, while 
Miss Georgie explained, “We don’t keep 
very much money in the house, as a rule ”— 
which was an undoubted fact and at times 
a trying one—“ but I know there is some, 
because one or two of last quarter’s accounts 
have just been paid. They don’t all pay in 
advance,” she sighed. “I wish they did. 
But ”—with a flattering little smile—“ they 
haven’t all got a million dollars in the bank. 
I wish they had.” 
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“Tt does make a difference to one’s feel- 
ings,” said Mr. Huckaback. 

Miss Pauline came back with two £ 5-notes, 
and Mr. Huckaback promptly wrote out a 
cheque for £ 10. 

“T am obliged to you, Miss Dennerval,” 
he said, as he shook hands automatically 
with them. “ Day after to-morrow I'll be 
round with the gaels and their things, and I 
take it vurry kindly of Mr. Scott to have 
sent me here”; and he went away. 

“ Things are brightening, Pauline,” said 
Miss Georgie, with conviction. 

“T hope so, dear,” said Miss Pauline, 
pensively. “I hope it’s all right.” You see, 
much striving with Todhunter had given 
her a comprehensive grasp of business 
matters, and a certain suspicious distrust of 
figures in the abstract, as of one personally 
acquainted with the misleading pranks they 
could play. 

“Why, Pauline, of course it’s all right. 
The cheques are on John’s own bank.” 

“'Y-yes!” said Miss Pauline. “I know, 
dear ” and forbore more. 

“We'll take them over to John to-night 
and ask him to bring us the money to- 
morrow,” said Miss Georgie, and so they 
did. 

“Well, I'll be—er! You don’t mean to 
say that old—er—-—” said Mr. John Scott, 
when he saw the cheques and heard the 
story. The sudden breaks in his flow of 
speech were occasioned by wifely check- 
glances from Mrs. Scott. 

“What’s the matter, John?” asked Miss 
Georgie, anxiously. “ There’s nothing wrong 
with them, is there ?” 

“Oh, dear me, no!” said Mr. Scott, very 
red in the face through wifely suppression. 
“I know Huckaback. He’s a bit strange in 
his ways sometimes.” 

“But you did tell him to come to us, 
didn’t you?” asked Miss Pauline. 

“ Well, now, is it likely ’d send him any- 
where else?” said Mr. Scott, as he lit a cigar 
with extreme care. 

“No; of course not,” said Miss Georgie, 
promptly. ‘The girls are to come the day 
after to-morrow. And I liked Mr. Hucka- 
back extremely, though his style of talking 
was certainly very strange. I hope the giris 
won’t talk like that.” 

“T shouldn’t think it likely,” said Mr. 
Scott. “I shall come round and see if 
they’re up to Rochellaine standard.” 

“We'll soon bring them up to standard 
when we get hold of. them,” said Miss 
Georgie. 
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When they had gone home—it was only 
three doors away—Mrs. Scott asked, “Is he 
a swindler, John ?” 

“Of course he is,” said Mr. Scott, “and 
if you hadn’t scowled at me I’d have blurted 
it out. He’s one of the arrantest rogues 
out. He got our cheque-book from another 
American who had an account with us last 
year. But how he got it I don’t know. 
Stole it, maybe. We’ve had dozens of his 
cheques presented, and he’s never had a 
cent with us. It’s too bad———” 

“They mustn’t lose their ten pounds, 
John,” said Mrs. Scott. 

“Of course not. I'll send it to them 
to-morrow, and lie like a broker to explain 
the rest. I'll tell them Huckaback is wrong 
in the head and hasn’t any girls, but thinks 
he has. He’s placed those girls in every 
school round London, I should say, and 
done uncommonly well out of them.” 

Miss Georgie still considers Mr. Samuel 
P. Huckaback a good specimen of the free- 
handed, wealthy American, and mourns over 
his affliction. But Miss Pauline—thanks to 
Todhunter—probably appraises him more 
nearly at his proper value. 

But that was nothing to the Nurse Clive 
episode, which was for long one of the 
mysteries of the little ladies’ lives. Their 
speculations on that subject would fill a 
book. 

Nurse Clive appeared quietly one day in 
the drawing-room at Rochellaine and cap- 
tured them completely. 

She was tall and graceful, with a sweet, 
purposeful, and rather sad face, and very 
telling, large dark eyes. She was dressed in 
a tasteful nurse’s costume of dark serge, and 
she was eminently well bred in speech and 
manner and just a trifle nervous. 

She asked for a prospectus, and after a 
glance at it said :— 

“T am just home on furlough from India 
and Egypt after three years’ service in the 
military hospitals. My brother is chaplain 
to the forces in Madras. His wife has just 
died, and he has sent his two little girls 
home and has asked me to find a good 
school for them. It was Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fitzroy who gave me your name and 
address—-—” 

“His daughters were with us for five 
years,” said Miss Georgie. 

“Ves, he told me so. He said that my 
little nieces wou’d find a home here, and 
that is what I want. I nursed Colonel 
Fitzroy at Cairo, when he was down with 
fever. My brother’s letter found me there, 
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and that is how I came to speak of the 
matter to the Colonel.” 

“We would do our very best to make 
them happy here,” said Miss Georgie, “ if 
you decide to leave them in our charge.” 

“IT am sure I could not do better, and it 
will be a very great relief to me to know that 
they are in such good hands. You see, I 
must return to my duties. 
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“By the way, my brother writes that 
Ellen, the elder girl, is a trifle delicate, and 
suggests that for some slight extra payment I 
should endeavour to procure them some 
little extra privileges at first, such as a fire in 
their bedroom when it is cold, and so on. 
You see, being used to the Indian climate, 
they may feel the change somewhat.” 

“Certainly,” said Miss 








Georgie. “We had a 





In fact, they would hardly 

let me come away,” she | 
said, with a pleasant laugh. 
“But after three years of 
crowded hospital work I 
really longed for the 
voyage and a few weeks 
in England. Even when 
you're used to it it is trying 
to the nerves when actual 
fighting is going’ on. It 
made one’s heart bleed to 
see some of those splendid 
boys all smashed and 
broken” ; and Miss Georgie 
and Miss Pauline shivered 
sympathetically. 

Just then the 
gong sounded. 

“We are just going to 
have lunch,” said Miss 
Georgie. “Perhaps you 
would stop and have some 
with us?” 

“Thank you!” said 
Nurse Clive, hesitating one 
moment. “I shall be very 
glad to stop and see the 
other girls. I am always 


dinner- 








similar arrangement with 
another little girl who came 
to us from India. Her 
parents paid #1 a month 
extra during the winter 
term for little matters of 
that kind. She was with 
us for four years. She, too, 
was delicate at first, but 
she became quite strong 
before she left us.” 

“ Tf you will do as much 
for my little nieces I shall 
be very grateful to you,” 
said Nurse Clive. “ You 
will find them both quiet 
and rather shy children, I 
believe. That is a family 
disability. But I am sure 
they will very soon feel 
quite at home here, and I 
know you will be good to 

‘ them.” 

“You may be quite sure 
of that,” said Miss Georgie, 
and she left Nurse Clive 
to her toilet. 

When she came down 











interested in girls.” 





to the dining-room the 





* Perhaps you would like 
to wash your hands,” said 
Miss Georgie, and led her up to her sister’s 
bedroom, which was rather better furnished 
than her own. “ And afterwards I will show 
you the rooms and we can arrange for your 
little nieces coming. Are they stopping with 
you in London ?” 

“They arrive on the Poonah the day after 
to-morrow. I had booked my passage or I 
would have waited for them. I think it 
will be best for me to meet them and bring 
them straight here. I am stopping at Lady 
Clontarf’s town house in Piccadilly, but it is 
hardly worth while taking them there just for 
one night.” 

“ Bring them straight to us by all means,” 
said Miss Georgie. ‘We will make them 


feel quite at home, and take every care of 
them.” 





NURSE CLIVE. 


girls were all awaiting her 
in a state of high expecta- 
tion, and her appearance fully satisfied 
them. Her dress, now that the long cloak 
was laid aside, had the severe simplicity of 
an undress uniform, and fitted her shapely 
figure with masculine exactitude. On her 
breast she wore the Royal Red Cross. The 
girls were delighted. ‘They could hardly eat 
any dinner. Every one of them in her own 
mind vowed she would become a military 
nurse as soon as she left school, and already 
saw herself looking just exactly like the 
distinguished personage who sat at Miss 
Georgie’s left hand. 

Nurse Clive understood their feelings and 
talked brilliantly to the little ladies for their 
benefit. She described the things she had 
seen: the heroism with which ghastly wounds 
were borne, the unselfishness of man to man, 



























































the devotion of her own branches of the 
Service. And she talked extremely well. 
She had professionally attended quite a 
number of distinguished personages, and 
had met at one time or another almost 
everyone with whose names the newspapers 
had familiarized them ; and she had bright 
little reminiscences of them all. None of 
them ever forgot that dinner. 

After dinner, while Miss Pauline and the 
fourth form wrestled with Todhunter and 
the. rest were all busy, Miss Georgie and 
Nurse Clive sat in the drawing-room and 
talked on, or rather Nurse Clive talked while 
Miss Georgie listened with rapt attention. 

“‘She played upon me like a piano,” said 
Miss Georgie afterwards. “She made me 
laugh and she made me cry, and—eh dien /— 
I do not understand it, but she had truly a 
most marvellous power of speech, and her 
eyes were eloquent beyond her words, and 
such a charming face! I really think she 
must have French blood in her.” 

Nurse Clive had one more surprise for the 
little ladies—well, perhaps more than one. 

“Are you going down to see the proces- 
sion to-morrow ?” she asked. The morrow 
was the day of the Diamond Jubilee. 

“No,” said Miss Georgie. “It will bea 
sight for a lifetime, no doubt, but—-—” 

“Then, do come, both of you, to Picca- 
dilly. It is on the route. Lady Clontarf is 
on the Continent, but she begged me to make 
use of her house in any way I wished. You 
see, I had the good fortune to be of some 
service to her boy in India.” 

“That is very kind of you——” began 
Miss Georgie. 

“You would have to come very early to 
avoid the crowd. Stay! I will come out 
for you myself in the brougham. It is at 
my disposal. Now will you and Miss Pauline 
be ready, say, by eight o’clock? It is very 
early, but the streets are to be closed at 
nine.” 

“We will come certainly, since you are 
so kind, and thank you very much, my 
dear,” said Miss Georgie, and Nurse Clive 
got up to go. 

“IT promised to meet Dr. Mackenzie at 
the Guards’ Hospital at five,” she said. 

“Oh, but you have plenty of time,” said 
Miss Georgie. ‘ You will have a cup of tea 
before you go?” 

“Thank you so much, but I think I had 
better start at once,” said Nurse Clive. 

“The Guards’ Hospital? Let me see— 
that is in 2 
“ Vincent Square.” 
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“Of course. Now, how will you get there 
from here ?” 

Nurse Clive hesitated a moment, and there 
was in her face a mingled look of surprise 
and amusement and confusion, such as Miss 
Georgie saw at times in the faces of her girls 
when she caught them in some trivial lapse. 

** Now, why do you ask that ?” said Nurse 
Clive, with a twinkle in the dark eyes. ‘I 
wish you hadn’t.” 

“Oh, my dear, I am sorry. 
intention of annoying you. But why— 

Then Nurse Clive laughed quietly, and 
said, “To tell you the plain truth, Miss de 
Nerval, I’m going to walk, and I didn’t want 
anyone to know. I only found out upstairs 
that I have lost my purse since I started. I 
know I had it in the train, for I put my 
return ticket into it. Either I dropped it or 
it was stolen.” 

“ But, my dear, you cannot possibly walk 
from here to Vincent Square. Why, it would 
take you till midnight.” 

“Oh, not so long as that,” laughed Nurse 
Clive. 

“You must let me lend you what you 
need,” said Miss Georgie, “and you can pay 
it back to me to-morrow,” and she pulled 
out her slender purse. It contained a 
sovereign and a shilling and a halfpenny, and 
some receipted bills, and a bit of stuff she 
had intended to match some time ago, but 
had not yet seen her way to spare the money 
for. 

“T wish you hadn’t asked me that,” said 
Nurse Clive, with evident reluctance. “I 
could have walked quite well, and now if I 
do you will feel unhappy about it.” 

“* Most certainly I shall,” said Miss Georgie. 
“Tt is not to be thought of for a moment. 
Pray take that, my dear,” and proffered her 
the sovereign, and eventually prevailed on 
her to take it. And after a cup of tea Nurse 
Clive took her leave. 

“Has she gone?” asked Miss Pauline, 
when she came in from the arena after a 
worse bout than usual with the enemy. 

“Ves, dear. She would not let me disturb 
you in your class. And what do you think, 
Pauline? She is coming for us at eight 
o'clock to-morrow morning to take us to 
Lady Clontarf’s house to see the procession.” 

“That is delightful,” said Miss Pauline. 
“T was longing to go, but I wouldn’t have 
cared to go into the crowd. I think she 
seems all right, don’t you, Georgie ? ” 

“Surely, dear. She is quite delightful. 
It was most kind of Colonel Fitzroy to re- 
member us. She had to be at the Guards’ 


I had no 
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Hospital in Vincent Square at five to meet a 
doctor there. And do you know, Pauline, 
she had lost her purse or had it stolen 
since she got into the train.” Miss Pauline 
stiffened into sudden attention and gazed at 
her sister as a startled deer gazes at the 
distant intruder. “ And I lent her a sovereign 
to get back with. I had only that and a 
shilling and a 

But Miss Pauline was half-way up the 
stairs with a heavy heart for the trifling 
valuables which usually lay about her dress- 
ing-table. 

They were all there, however. The little 
enamelled watch with its thin gold chain and 
pencil-case, the little gold brooch with its 
single small diamond, the other curb brooch, 
the thin curb bracelet in its morocco case. 
Nothing was missing. She took a_ hasty 
glance into the drawers. They had not been 
touched. But Miss Pauline remembered 
Mr. Huckaback, and doubted. Miss Georgie 
laughed gently at her want of faith. 

“Let us go over and tell John Scott all 
about her, and ask what he thinks,” said 
Miss Pauline, and in the evening they went 
over to the Scotts’ house. 

And when Miss Georgie told how she had 
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and you will never hear any more of her 
or of her mythical nieces. However, you 
are only a sovereign out of pocket, and I 
should think you’ve had a good pound’s 
worth of entertainment out of her.” 

“Is it possible?” gasped poor Miss 
Georgie. 

“1 really think you'll have to begin send- 
ing all applicants to me,” said Mr. Scott, 
still laughing at thought of Miss Georgie 
forcing her money on the reluctant Nurse 
Clive. “I shall have some cards printed 
saying : ‘ We do not change cheques ; we do 
not lend money. If you have lost your purse 
you can walk home. Your references will 
be carefully looked into by Mr. John Scott, 
Banker, Lombard Street.’ Then you will 
hand every visitor a card as they come in.” 

“ They would go away at once,” said Miss 
Georgie, piteously. 

“‘ And she was going to take you to see the 
procession,” laughed Mr. Scott. “ Well, you 
sha’n’t miss that, anyway. A friend of mine 
who had secured a window in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard sent me word this afternoon 
that he couldn’t use it, and asked me to do 
so. I was coming across to ask you to go 
with us. We'll call for you in the carriage 





“OH, MISS GEORGIF, VOU ARE TOO GOOD FOR THIS WICKED WORLD.” 


absolutely forced Nurse Clive to take the 
money, John Scott laughed out in his big, 
hearty way, and said, “Oh, Miss Georgie, 
you are too good for this wicked world. I 
always knew it, but now I know it more. If 
you ask my opinion I should say Nurse Clive 
is, AS you say, an uncommonly clever woman, 





about half-past eight. Give the girls a 
holiday, and your minds will be at ease and 
theirs too. How’s old Tod getting orf, Miss 
Pauline? Got the whip-hand of him yet?” 
You see, John Scott had been at Rochellaine 
himself when he was a very small boy, and 
he knew the little old ladies very well indeed. 
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“Does Lady Clontarf live in Piccadilly, 
John?” asked Miss Georgie, plaintively. 

*T’ll be bound she does. For you might 
have had a Court Directory handy, and 
Nurse Clive wouldn’t give herself away like 
that. Just you forget all about Nurse Clive, 
Miss Georgie, and don’t lie awake all night 
thinking of her, or you'll have a headache to- 
morrow. 

“T can’t help it,” said Miss Georgie ; “and 
I can’t believe it. She had such a sweet face.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Scott, “ you can’t always 
judge them by their faces. Even a cheque 
isn’t always worth its face value.” 

At eight o’clock next morning a neat 
brougham drove up to Rochellaine and 
Nurse Clive jumped out, and Miss Georgie 
received her at the door with something 
more in her kind eyes than the prosvect of 
viewing all the processions in the world 
could have put there. The sweet old face 
was rosy red with self-condemnation for the 
harbouring of un-Christian thoughts, 2nd her 
welcome was the warmer in consequence. 

“So glad you had faith enough in me to 
expect me,” said Nurse Clive. “I have 
been blushing all night at thought of that 
sovereign. Here it is, dear Miss de Nerval, 
and I am so grateful to you. Is Miss 
Pauline ready ?” 

Miss Pauline had been ready for half an 
hour lest she should keep John Scott waiting. 
She had taught him punctuality in his early 
youth, and she was not going to give herself 
away in her old age. Miss Georgie wrote 
two lines and sent them over to the Scotts’ 
house by the maid. Just—‘‘ Dear John, 
Nurse Clive is mof a fraud. She has repaid 
the money and we are going down with her. 
You will understand. Please take a// the 
children in place of us.—Yours sincerely, 
GEORGINE DE NERVAL.” 

And then they got into the brougham and 
drove off, and Miss Pauline was self-con- 
sciously quiet all the way, and whenever her 
fingers touched her brooch, or her bracelet, 
or her watch-chain, she blushed a little at the 
fears she had had for them yesterday. 

‘They saw the procession from the window 
of a room which they and Nurse Clive had 
entirely to themselves. But the two litile 
ladies were so flustered with the crowds and 
the flags that they never afterwards could tell 
which was the house they had been in that 
day, though they tried to find it more than 
once. A nice little luncheon was brought in 
afterwards, which they greatly enjoyed, and 
Nurse Clive took them home again in the 


brougham when the streets were clear. 
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“T shall bring the girls to-morrow,” she 
said, as they bade her good-bye. “The 
Poonah will be up about noon, so we may 
be here between three and four.” 

Between three and four next day the 
brougham brought her and the two little 
girls and their luggage. Nurse Clive had tea 
with them, paid the quarter’s fees in advance, 
told Miss Georgie where to send the next 
accounts to, and left, amid universal regrets. 

The little girls were exceedingly nice 
children, pleasant-faced and gentle in their 
manners, but reserved almost to self-efface- 
ment. They spoke little, and even Miss 
Georgie’s motherly kindness failed to draw 
them out of their little shells. But they 
worked hard at their lessons, and bade fair 
to become ornaments to the school. 

John Scott took quite an interest in them 
in penitence for his mistrust of their aunt, 
and Mrs. Scott’s kind heart went out to them 
and would have done a great deal more for 
them than they were willing to permit. Even 
she had to confess herself powerless against 
the strange reserve of the shy little maidens. 

Miss Georgie in due course, and at the 
right time, sent on the bill for the next term’s 
fees to the address Nurse Clive had given. 

No answer came. She might have been 
transferred elsewhere, and Miss Georgie’s 
faith suffered no eclipse. That quarter ran 
into the next, and that into the next again. 
And still no response from Nurse Clive. She 
might be dead. The girls had received one 
or two letters during the first quarter, but 
none since. Their reserve and_ timidity 
increased. Young as they were they seemed 
to suffer from the situation, though never, by 
look or word or the inflection of a tone, did 
the two little old ladies give them the 
slightest cause for discomfort. If anything 
their kindness increased as the thought 
obtruded that it was by no means impossible 
that the children were left friendless on their 
hands. 

I always had an immense admiration for 
the little ladies of Rochellaine. It was 
increased tenfold, if that were possible, by 
what I saw of their gentle treatment of those 
two small girls, Ellen and Madge Clive. 
Their delicate and tactful consideration was 
the simple outcome of the goodness of their 
own hearts and could not have wounded the 
tenderest susceptibilities. And this at a 
time, mind you, when they had _ troubles 
enough of their own to have soured them. 
But, there, troubles sour some and some they 
only sweeten, and the dear old ladies of 
Rochellaine were of the minority. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Scott begged to be allowed 
to pay the overdue accounts. Miss Georgie 
asked why? And they could not, without 
wounding her feelings, tell her why. The 
accounts remained unpaid, and little Ellen 
and Madge Clive seemed only to retreat still 
farther and farther into their shells. 

My own idea is that they comprehended 
the situation perfectly, and suffered accord- 
ingly. 

‘Terms passed and no word came from 
Nurse Clive and no money. The little ladies 
bore the addition to their burden without a 
murmur. Miss 


listening to what you are saying to them— 
you may know that she is thinking of Nurse 
Clive. 

For a very fine carriage and pair drove up 
to Rochellaine one day, and the powdered 
footman flung open the door and a tall and 
handsome lady got out and walked quickly 
to the house. 

She gave no name, but asked to see Miss 
Georgie, and Miss Georgie knew her the 
moment she set eyes on her, and the sweet 
old face lightened with a smile 

“Dear Miss de Nerval,” said the visitor, 

“T have come 





Georgie had 
always, I do be 
lieve, the secret 
belief that it 
would turn out 
all right in the 
end. Miss Pau- 
line, I fear, had 
given up all 
hopes ; but that 
must be put 
down to Tod- 
hunter. Never 
by so much as 
the flicker of an 
eyelid did either 





of them make 
the slightest 
shade of dis- 
crimination — be- 
tween their 
waifs and the 
other girls. In 
deed, I know 
that there was 


often a bit of 
fire in the little 
Clive girls’ bed 








to pay off some 
of my debts, but 
there is a great 
deal more .that 
I never can re- 
pay you. Please 
do not ask me 
any questions. I 
have come as 
soon as I could. 
I am going to 
take the girls 
with me now, 
Miss Georgie. 
We are going 
abroad for a 


time. Iam sorry 
to take them 
away from you, 
but ——. May 
I see them at 
once, please ?” 


she asked, hun- 
grily. 

“Surely!” said 
Miss Georgie. 
“But we shall 
miss them. We 
are all very fond 


roo7) In winter, 

when Miss | of them,” and 
Georgie and **\ VERY FINE CARRIAGE AND PAIR DROVE UP TO ROCHELLAINE, she went out 
Miss Pauline got and sent Ellen 


away early to bed because coal was dear and 
bed was warmer than their sitting-room. 

The girls had been with them close on 
two years, and Miss Pauline had given up 
making out accounts for Nurse Clive as a 
work of supererogation, when one day the 
little old ladies had a shock, from which they 
have hardly recovered yet. If ever you see 
a look of unusually deep thought on Miss 
Georgie’s pleasant face—not when you are 
speaking to her, for then she is wholly and 
absolutely: yours, unlike some people who 
rudely think their own thoughts instead of 


and Madge Clive in. They flew into the tall 
lady’s arms with suppressed little murmurs 
of joy, as of children long parted from a 
mother, and half an hour later the carriage 
had whirled them all out of the little ladies’ 
lives. 

“ Nurse Clive” paid up all arrears and 
more besides, but the little ladies missed 
their two quiet girls. 

“ How beautiful she is, and how very 
beautifully she was dressed!” said Miss 
Pauline, as they talked things over that even- 
ing after the girls had gone to bed. 
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“And in mourning. I wonder who she 
is?” said Miss Georgie. 

And she would probably be wondering 
still, if John Scott had not happened to take 
her and Miss Pauline and his wife down, one 
night not very long ago, to see “ Henry VIII. ” 
at the Lyceum. He was always planning 
little treats of the kind for the little old 
ladies, for he said he owed his wife to them 
and that was a debt not easily to be paid. 

And at the Lyceum on this occasion they 
saw what interested them considerably more 
than the play. 

For just before the curtain rose a lady 
came into one of the boxes on the second 
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“A LADY CAME INTO ONE OF THE BOXES WiTH HER TWO GIRLS.” 
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Mr. Scott took a stroll and found some men 
he knew, and when they were going home in 
the train he told them all he had learned. 

“The lady you saw in the box, Miss 
Georgie, is the Countess of Kilgarnie. She 
was the daughter of a Colonel Clive, who 
was killed in India in one of the frontier 
wars. She’was left alone and unprovided 
for and married young. Her husband, 
an Army man, also died in India, leaving her 
two little girls and practically nothing to 
keep them on. She managed somehow, 
however, and took to Army nursing. She 
met Kilgarnie at the Cape and nursed him 
through a bad bout of enteric. He fell in 
love with her and married her, 
and shortly afterwards went back 
to the front and was killed at 
Spion Kop. He was a very fine 
young fellow, and very wealthy, 
his estates having been carefully 
nursed during a long minority. 
He left her everything he could, 
and for his widow the fat days 
have succeeded the lean. They 
say the young Duke of Belcaster 
wants to marry her. But she is 
devoted to her girls, and will 
probably not tempt the gods by 

* another matrimonial 
venture. And, as far 
as Belcaster is con- 
cerned, I should say 
she would be very 
wise. That is the 
story, Miss Georgie.” 

“ And you thought 
she had robbed me 
of a sovereign !” said 
Miss Georgie. 

“And I thought 
she had run off with 
my jewellery!” said 
Miss Pauline. 

“Appearances 
were certainly against 
her,” said Mr. Scott, 
“but sometimes 
what looks like 
gold is not always 
brass.” 


. A saying which 








tier and with her two girls, all most beauti- caused Miss Georgie to regard him thought- 
fully dressed. And as soon as Miss Georgie fully for full ten minutes, and then she 
saw them she gripped John Scott’s arm and gave it up as being too abstruse for her, 
whispered, “That is Nurse Clive, John. and wondered if Pauline had got to the 
Who can she be?” And during the interval bottom of it. 














A Map of Precious Stones. 


By H. J. HoiMeEs. 

were concerned. For foreigners it possessed 
features that lovers of art and of the curious 
could not resist. Rarely, whilst the mag- 
nificent gift was on public view, was it not 
surrounded by a crowd, which was always full 


MAP of France, cut from the 
rarest jasper, flashing with 
costly jewels, and resplendent 
in gold and other precious 


metals! Truly a Royal gift, 














cipient: from the 
Imperial Czar of 
Ail the Russias 
to the great 
Republican 
nation, his friend 
and ally. 

It is doubtful 
if the Czar could 
have chosen a 
gift more likely 
to prove accept- 
able to France 
and her people. 
An immortal 
map, which moth 
and rust can 
never destroy, 
appears to be a 
symbol of a 
nation that will 
live for ever. 
That the Royal 
giver had some- 
thing of the sort 
in his mind 
when he selected 
his present is not 
for a moment 
doubted by the 
appreciative 
people whom 
the Czar thus 
honoured. 

It was when 
feeling between 
the two countries 
was warmest and 


worthy of both giver and re- 





THE MAP OF FRANCE IN PRECIOUS STONES IN THE LOUVRE, 
From a Photo. 


most brotherly that the Royal Nicholas pre- not 


sented his unique gift. During the exposition 
of 1goc this map of jewels and gold was the 
centre of attraction so far as French visitors 


had 


produced 


hand in 
varied components. 


without 


of admiration and interest, and frequently of 


enthusiasm. 
Even now, 
adorning, as it 
does, a selected 
position in the 
Louvre, it still 
attracts a great 
deal of attention 
owing to the cir- 
cumstances sur- 
rounding its pre- 
sentation, as well 
as its magnifi- 
cence of design 
and artistic 
finish. Besides, 
it is claimed 
that there is no- 
thing in the 
wide world like 
it: as a map it 
is unique. The 
French nation 
is proud of it. 
Even the usually 
taciturn officials 
who guard the 
priceless trea- 
sures of the 
Louvre wax 
eloquent and 
discursive when 
courteously 
asked for a 
short account 
concerning it. 
This wonder 
ful map was 
infinite pains. 


Thousands of Russian workmen and artists 


the manipulation of its 
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It was designed, with the personal approval 
of the Czar, by the distinguished Russian 
engineer De Mostovinko, who also super- 
intended its production and completion. It 
was put together at the Imperial factory of 
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From a) A NEARER VIEW OF 
Ekaterinburg. Months were occupied in 
the process. It was finished with as much 
care and correctness as the importance of its 
destination demanded. So pleased was the 
Czar with his map of precious stones that he 
warmly eulogized its designer and presented 
him with a decoration, 

Perhaps the most interesting feature about 
this wonderful map is that every precious 
stone and jewel included in its produc- 
tion came from the Imperial mines in the 
Ural Mountains. Several of the stones are 
only found in those mines, and are appro 
priated by the Czar. Some of them are 
never found at all in commerce. 
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The map measures forty inches along each 
side, and 1s framed in slate-coloured jasper. 
The sea is represented by a pale marble, and 
the portions of foreign countries necessarily 
included — England, 


Germany, Italy, and 


nd fay pol 2S Pia | 


{ Photo. 








Spain—are in dark grey. ‘The whole is en- 
closed within a magnificently designed, heavy 
walnut case, elaborately carved, and standing 
about eight feet‘in height. 

The formation of the various departments 
(or counties), as well as the surrounding 
seas and countries, is as perfect as that 
found in Governmental maps. 

The whole of France is shown entirely in 
polished jasper, and it will be found that 
each department (or county) has been cut 
from jasper of a different colour, the whole 
blending without the slightest offence to the 
artistic eye. The mines were ransacked in 
all directions for the necessary material to 





ensure this effect. The large number of 
counties thus represented will give the reader 
some idea of the enormous labour bestowed 
by the Czar’s workpeople on this portion of 
the undertaking. The jasper used is all 





wet . 
From a) PART OF 
of the most beautifully veined that human 
eye has gazed upon. The polishing is 
perfect. ‘The cutting of each piece must 
have entailed the greatest care, so artfully are 
the joinings of the various departments con- 
cealed, so exquisitely do the lines meet. 

One hundred and six of the more impor- 
tant towns are 
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Rouen is 


under its golden name, repre- 
sented by a sapphire, Lille by a phenacite 
(a rare variety of rock-crystal), Rheims by 
a chrysolite, Lyons by a tourmaline, Nantes 
by a beryl, Bordeaux by an aquamarine, 


REPRESENTED BY AN IMMENSE RUBY. | Photo, 


Marseilles by an emerald, Nice by a 
garnet, Cherbourg by an alexandrite (a 
variety of chrysoberyl found in the Ural 
Mountains, and which looks green by day 
and reddish-blue by lamplight), and Toulon 
by a chrysoberyl. 

Twenty-one other towns are represented 





given: the names 
in letters of pure 
gold, the towns 
represented by 
costly jewels. 

Paris is repre 
sented by a ruby 
of immense 
and value, and it 
must cause com- 
motion amongst 
those connois- 
seurs who make 
a pilgrimage to 
the Louvre for the 
purpose of gazing 
upon this mag- 
nificent collection 
of precious 
stones. 

Havre boasts a 


size 














beautiful emerald From a) 
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A MAP 
by amethysts, thirty-five by tourmalines, and 
thirty-eight by quartz-crystals. 

It can easily be imagined that a map whose 
towns were represented by precious stones 
should have something equally fine to mark 
the country’s rivers. And the expectation 
will not be vain. All the rivers shown in 
this extraordinary map are represented in 
platinum sunk in the jasper. To effect this the 
courses of the rivers had first to be cut in the 
stone and the platinum laid in and polished. 
The whole effect is very beautiful indeed. 

“ Anda pretty penny it must have cost!” 
the business-like Briton mentally exclaims. 
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very greatly, ranging from £16,000, to 
£80,000. A well-known Parisian jeweller 
has explained the reason. All the stones 
and jewels came from the Imperial mines, 
and practically the only expense was the 
cutting, polishing, and _ putting together. 
The stones only found in those mines 
(and appropriated by the Czar), never being 
found in commerce, consequently have no 
quoted value. 

“In faet,” said the eminent jeweller 
referred to, “it is probable that the map did 
not cost the Czar more than £16,000, if as 
much ; but if a millionaire came to my shop 








THE SOUTH COAST, SHOWING MARSEILLES (AN EMERALD) AND TOULON (A CHRYSOBERYL), 
From a Photo. 


That the map cost a very large amount 
indeed is obvious But the exact sum 
which came out of the Czar’s exchequer to 
“pay the piper” has never, of course, been 
made public property ; nor is it likely that 
the information will ever be known in a 
general way. 

Estimates by experts on this point vary 


and ordered one like it, I should have to 
charge him three or four times as much—if, 
indeed, 1 could make it at all.” 

However, no matter whether the Czar 
expended £10,000 or £100,000 in its pro- 
duction, this map of France, with its precious 
stones and gold, is regarded by Russia’s ally 
as one of its most priceless treasures. 
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pa NTHEA woke in the morning 

wey! from a very real sort of dream, 
in which she was walking in 
the Zoological Gardens on a 
pouring wet day without any 
umbrella. The animals seemed 
desperately unhappy because of the rain and 
were all growling gloomily. When she awoke 
both the growling and the rain went on just 
the same. The growling was the heavy, 
regular breathing of her sister Jane, who had 
a slight cold and was still asleep. The rain 
fell in slow drops on to Anthea’s face from 
the wet f a bath-towel which her 





corner of a 


brother Robert was gently squeezing the 
water out of to wake her up, as he now 
explained. 


“Oh, drop it,” she said, rather crossly ; so 
he did, for he was not a brutal brother, 
though very ingenious in apple-pie beds, 
booby-traps, original methods of awakening 
sleeping relatives, and the other little accom- 
plishments which make home happy. 

“T had such a funny dream,” Anthea 
began. 

“So did I,” said Jane; wakening suddenly 
and without warning. “I dreamed we found 


a sand-fairy in the gravel-pits, and it said it 
was a sammyadd, and we might have a new 
wish every day, and 

“ But that’s what 7 dreamed,” said Robert. 


» 
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“‘T was just going to tell you. And we had 
the first wish directly it said so. And I 
dreamed you girls were donkeys enough to 
ask for us all to be beautiful as the day, and 
we jolly well were, and it was perfectly 
beastly.” 

“ But can different people all dream the 
same thing?” said Anthea, sitting up in bed, 
“because I dreamed all that, as well as about 
the Zoo and the rain, and baby didn’t know 
us in my dream, and the servants shut us 
out of the house because our radiant beauty 
was such a complete disguise, and re 

The voice of the eldest brother sounded 
from across the landing : 

“Come on, Robert,” it said, “ you'll be 
late for breakfast again, unless you mean 
to shirk your bath, as you did on Tuesday.” 

“T say, come here a sec.,” Robert replied. 
“T didn’t shirk it, I had it after brekker, in 
father’s dressing-room, because ours was 
emptied away.” 

Cyril appeared in the doorway, partially 
clothed. 

* Look here,” 
such an odd dream. 
found a sand-fairy.” 

Her voice died away before Cyril’s con- 
temptuous glance. “ Dream?” he said; “you 
little sillies, it’s ¢#rwe. I tell you it all hap 
pened. That’s why I’m so keen on being 





said Anthea, “ we’ve all had 
We've all dreamed we 






































down early. We'll go up there directly after 
brekker and have another wish. Only we'll 
make up our minds solid before we go what 
it is we do want, and no one must ask for 
anything unless the others agree first. No 
more peerless beauties for this child, thank 
you. Not if I know it.” 

The other three dressed with their mouths 
open. If all that dream about the sand- 
fairy was real, this real dressing seemed very 
like a dream, the girls thought. Jane felt 
that Robert was right, but Anthea was not 
sure till after they had seen Martha and 
heard her full and plain reminders about 
their naughty conduct the day before. Then 
Anthea was sure, “because,” said she, 
“servants never dream anything but the 
things in the dream-book—like. snakes and 
oysters and going to a wedding—that means 
a funeral, and snakes are a false female 
friend, and oysters are babies.” 

“Talking of babies,” said Cyril, “ where’s 
the Lamb ?” 

“Martha’s going to take him to Rochester 
to see her cousins. Mother said she might. 
She’s dressing him now,” said Jane, “in 
his very best coat and hat. Bread and 
butter, please.” 

“She seems to /ke taking him, too,” said 
Robert, in a tone of wonder. 

“Servants do like taking babies to see 
their relations,” Cyril said. “I’ve noticed it 
before ; especially in their best things.” 

““T expect they pretend they’re their own 
babies, and that they’re not servants at all, 
but married to-noble dukes of high degree ; 
and they say the babies are the little dukes 
and duchesses,” Jane suggested, dreamily, 
taking more marmalade. “I expect that’s 
what Martha’ll say to her cousin. She'll 
enjoy herself frightfully.” 

‘She won’t enjoy herself frightfully carry- 
ing our infant duke to Rochester,” said 
Robert, “not if she’s anything like me, she 
won't.” 

“Fancy walking to Rochester with the 
Lamb on your back! Oh, crikey,” said Cyril, 
in full agreement. 

“* She’s going by carrier,” said Jane. “ Let’s 
see them off, then we shall have done a 
polite and kindly act, and we shall be quite 
sure we’ve got rid of them forthe day.” 

So they did. 

Martha wore her Sunday dress of two 
shades of purple, so tight in the chest that 
it made her stoop, and her blue hat with the 
pink cornflowers and the white ribbon. And 
the Lamb had indeed his very best coat and 


hat. It was a smart party that the carrier’s 
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cart picked up at the cross-roads. Its white 
tilt and red wheels had slowly vanished in a 
swirl of chalk dust. 

“ And now for the sammyadd !” said Cyril, 
and off they went. 

As they went they decided on the wish 
they would ask for. Although they were all 
im a great hurry they did not try to climb 
down the sides of the gravel-pit, but went 
round by the safe lower road, as if they were 
carts. ‘They had made a ring of stones round 
the place where the sand-fairy had dis- 
appeared, so ihey easily found the spot 
The sun vas burning and bright and the 
sky was deep blue—without a cloud. The 
sand was very hot to touch. 

“Oh, suppose it was only a dream after 
all,” Robert said, as the boys uncovered their 
spades from the sand-heap where they had 
buried them and began to dig. 

“* Suppose you were a sensible chap,” said 
Cyril; “one’s quite as likely as the other!” 

“* Suppose you kept a civil tongue in your 
head,” Robert snapped. 

“ Suppose we girls take a turn,” said Jane, 
laughing. “You boys seem to be getting 
very warm.” 

“Suppose you don’t come shoving your 
silly oar in,” said Robert, who was now 
warm indeed. 

“We won't,” said Anthea, quickly. “Robert, 
dear, don’t be so grumpy—we won't say a 
word ; you shall be the one to speak to the 
fairy and tell him what we've decided to 
wish for. You'll say it much better than we 
shall.” 

“Suppose you drop being a little humbug,” 
said Robert, but not crossly. ‘Look out— 
dig with your hands, now !” 

So they did, and presently uncovered the 
spider-shaped, brown, hairy body, long arms 
and legs, bat’s ears, and snail’s eyes of the 
psammead itself. Everyone drew a deep 
breath of satisfaction, for now, of course, it 
couldn’t have been a dream. 

‘The psammead sat up and shook the sand 
out of its fur. 

“ How’s your left whisker this morning ?” 
said Anthea. 

“Nothing to hoast of,” it said; “it had 
rather a restless night. But thank you for 
asking.” 

“T say,” said Robert, “do you feel up to 
giving wishes to-day, because we very much 
want an extra, besides the regular one. The 
extra’s a very little one,” he added, re- 
assuringly. 

“ Humph!” said the sand-fairy. (If you 
read this story aloud please pronounce 
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“humph” exactly as it is spelt, for that is 
how it said it.) “Humph! Do you know 
until I heard you being disagreeable to each 
other just over my head, and so loud, too, I 
really quite thought I had dreamed you all ? 
I do have very odd dreams sometimes.” 

“Do you?” Jane hurried to say, so as to 
get away from the subject of disagreeable- 
ness. “TI wish,” she added, politely, “‘ you'd 
tells us about your dreams—they must be 
awfully interesting.” 

“Ts that the day’s wish ?” 
fairy, yawning. 

Cyni muttered 


said the sand- 


something about “ just 


like a girl,” and the rest stood silent. If 
they said “ yes,” then good-bye to the other 
If they 


wish they had decided to ask for. 
said “no,” it would 
be very rude, and 
they had all been 
taught man- 
ners, and had 
learned a little, 


too, which is not 
the same thing. 
A sigh of relief 
broke from all 
lips when the 
sand-fairy said: — 
“Tf I do, I 
sha’n’t have 
strength to give 
you a second 
wish, not even \\ 
good tempers, or : 


common sense, =, * 
or manners, or ‘ 
little things like 7a 
that.” 
“7's don’t “AND ALL THE GLEAMING 


want you to put 

yourself out at all about “hese things ; we can 
manage them quite well ourselves,” said Cyril, 
eagerly, while the others looked guiltily at 
each other and wished the fairy would not 
keep all on about good tempers, but give 
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HEAP WAS MINTED GOLD, 





them one good rowing if it wanted to, and 
then have done with it. 

“Well,” said the psammead, putting out 
its long snail’s eyes so suddenly that one of 
them nearly went into the round boy’s eye of 
Robert, “let’s have the little wish first.” 

““We don’t want the servants to notice the 
gifts you give us.” 

“Are kind enough to give us,” said Anthea, 
in a whisper. 

“Are kind enough to give us, I mean,” 
said Robert. 

The fairy swelled itself out a bit, let its 
breath go, and said :— 

“T’ve done hat for you—it was quite easy. 
People don’t notice things much, any way. 
What’s the next wish ?” 

“We want,” said Robert, slowly, “to 
be rich beyond the dreams of some- 
thing or other.” 

“ Avarice,” said Jane. 

“So it is,” said the 
fairy, unexpectedly. 
“But it won’t do you 
much good, that’s one 
Sy comfort,” it muttered to 

Phra itself. “Come, I can’t 





oe go beyond dreams, you 
a ELL, know. How much do 





you want, 
and will you 
have it in 
gold or notes ?” 
“Gold, please, 
and millions of it.” 
“This gravel-pit 
full be enough?” 
said the fairy, in an off-hand manner. 
“Oh, yes.” 
“Then get out before I begin, or you'll be 
buried alive in it.” 
It waved its long, skinny arms so frighten- 























ingly that the children ran as hard as they 
could towards the road by which carts used 
to come to the gravel-pits. Only Anthea 
had presence of mind enough to shout a 
timid “Good morning, I hope your whisker 
will be better to-morrow,” as she ran. 

On the road they turned and looked back, 
and they had to shut their eyes and open 
them very slowly, a little. bit at a_ time, 
because the sight was too dazzling for their 
eyes to be able to bear it. It was something 
like trying to look at the sun at high noon on 
Midsummer Day. For the whole of the sand- 
pit was full right up to the very top with new 
shining gold pieces, and all the little sand- 
martins’ tiny front doors were covered out 
of sight. Where the road for carts wound 
into the gravel-pit the gold lay in mounds 
like stones by the road-side, and a great bank 
of shining gold shelved down from where it 
lay flat and smooth between the tall sides of 
the gravel-pit. And all the gleaming heap 
was minted gold. And on the sides and 
edges of these countless coins the midday 
sun shone and sparkled and glowed and 
gleamed till the quarry looked like the mouth 
of a smelting furnace, or one of the fairy 
halls that you see sometimes in the sky at 
sunset. 

The children stood with their mouths 
open, and no one said a word. 

At jast Robert stooped and picked up 
one of the loose coins from the edge of 
the heap by the cart-road and looked at it. 
He looked on both sides. Then 
he said in a low voice, quite 
different from his own, “It’s not 
sovereigns.” 

“It’s gold, any way,” said Cyril, 
and now they all began 
to talk at once. They 
all picked up the golden 
treasure by handfuls and 
let it run through their 
fingers like water, and 
the chink it 
made as it fell 
was wonder- 
ful music. At 
first they quite 
forgot to sx 
think of — 
spending the 
money, it was 
so nice to play 
with. Jane 
sat down be- 
tween two Ae 


“*HE STAGGERED AND HAD TO SIT 
heaps of gold DOWN AGAIN.” 
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and Robert began to bury her, as you bury 
your father in sand when you are at the sea- 
side and he has gone to sleep on’the beach 
with his newspaper over his face. But Jane 
was not half-buried defore she cried out: 
“Oh, stop, it’s too heavy, it hurts.” 

Robert said “ Bosh” and went on. 

“Let me out, I tell you,” cried Jane, and 
was taken out, very white and trembling a 
little. 

*“You’ve no idea what it’s like,” said she ; 
“it’s like stones on you, or like chains.” 

“ Look here,” Cyril said, “ if this is to do us 
any good it’s no good our staying garping at 
it like this. Let’s fill our pockets and go 
and buy things. Don’t you forget it won’t 
last after sunset. I wish we’d asked the 
sammyadd why things don’t turn to stone. 
Perhaps this will. I'll tell you what, there’s 
a pony and cart in the village.” 

“Do you want to buy that ?” 

“No, silly, we'll Azve it; and then we'll go 
to Rochester and buy heaps and heaps of 
things. Look here, let’s each take as much 
as we can carry. But it’s not sovereigns. 
They’ve got a man’s head on one side and a 
thing like the ace of spades on the other. 
Fill your pockets with it, I tell you, and 
come along. You can jaw as we go, if you 
must jaw.” 

Cyril sat down and 
began to fill his 
pockets. 

“You made fun of 
me for getting father 
to have nine pockets 
in my Norfolks,” said 
he, “‘ but now you see.” 

They did. For 
when Cyril had filled 
his nine pockets and 
his handkerchief, and 
the space between 
himself and his shirt- 
front, with the gold 
coins he tried to stand 
up. But he staggered 
and had to sit down 
again in a hurry. 
“Throw out some of the 
Robert. “You'll 

sink the ship, old chap. That 
comes of nine pockets.” 

Then they set off to walk to the 
village. It was more than a mile, and 
the road was very dusty indeed, and the 
sun seemed to get hotter and hotter and 
the gold in their pockets got heavier and 
heavier. 
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It was Jane who said, “I don’t see how 
we're to spend it all. There must be thou- 
sands of pounds among the lot of us. I’m 
going to leave some of mine behind this 
stump in the hedge, and directly we get to 
the village we'll buy some biscuits; I know 
it’s long past dinner-time.” She took out a 
handful or two of gold and hid it in the 
hollows of an old hornbeam. ‘“ How round 
and yellow they are!” she said; “don’t you 
wish they were gingerbread-nuts and we were 
going to eat them ?” 

“Well, they're not and we're not,” said 
Cynl. “Come on.” 

But they came on heavily and wearily. 
Before they reached the village more than one 
stump in the hedge concealed its little hoard 
of hidden treasure. Yet they reached the 
village with about twelve hundred guineas in 
their pockets. But in spite of this inside wealth 
they looked quite ordinary outside, 
and no one would have thought 
they could have more than half a 
crown each at the outside. The 
haze of heat and the blue of the 
wood smoke made a sort of dim, 
misty cloud over the red roofs of 
the village. The four sat down 
heavily on the first bench they 
came to in the street. 
It happened to be 
outside the Blue 
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It was decided that Cyril should go into 
the Blue Boar and ask for ginger-beer, 
because, as Anthea said, “It is not wrong 
for men to go into public-houses—only for 
children. And Cyril is nearer being a man 
than us, because he is the eldest.” So he 
went. The others sat in the sun and waited. 

“Oh, hats, how hot it is!” said Robert. 
“Dogs put their tongues out when they're 
hot. I wonder if it would cool us at all to 
put out ours ?” 

“We might try,” Jane said, and they all 
put their tongues out as far as ever they 
could go, so that it quite stretched their 
throats, but it only seemed to make them 
thirstier than ever, besides annoying everyone 
who went by. So they took their tongues in 
again just as Cyril came back with ginger- 
beer. 

“T had to pay for it out of my own two- 
























Boar Inn. 


{THEY ALL PUT THEIR TONGUES OUT.” 
































and-sevenpence, though, that I was going to 
buy rabbits with,” he said. “ They wouldn’t 
change the gold—and when I pulled out a 
handful the man just laughed and said it was 
card-counters. And I got some sponge- 
cakes, too, out of a glass jar on the bar 
counter, and some biscuits with caraways 
in.” 

The sponge-cakes were both soft and dry— 
and the biscuits were dry too, and yet soft, 
which biscuits ought not to be. But the 
ginger-beer made up for everything. 

“It’s my turn now to try to buy something 
with the money,” Anthea said. “I’m next 
eldest. Where is the pony-cart kept ?” 

It was at the Chequers, and Anthea went 
in the back way, to the yard, because they all 
knew that little girls ought not to go into the 
bars of public-houses. She came out, as she 
herself said, “ pleased but not proud.” 

“He'll be ready in a brace of shakes, he 
says,” she remarked, “and he’s to have one 
sovereign to drive us in to Rochester and 
back, besides waiting there till we’ve got 
everything we want. I think I managed very 
well.” 

“You think yourself jolly clever, I dare 
say,” said Cyril, moodily. “ How did you 
do it ?” 

“I wasn’t jolly clever enough to go taking 
handfuls of money out of my pocket to make 
it seem cheap, any way,” she retorted. “I 
just found a young man doing something to 
a horse’s legs with a sponge and a pail, and I 
held out one sovereign and I said, ‘ Do you 
know what this is?’ He said, ‘No,’ and 
he’d call his father. And the old man came 
and he said it was a spade guinea, and he 
said, ‘ Was it my own to do as I liked with?’ 
And I said ‘Yes.’ And I asked about the 
pony-cart, and I said he could have the 
guinea if he’d drive us into Rochester, and 
he said, ‘ Right, oh!’” 

It was a new sensation to be driven in a 
smart pony-cart along pretty country roads. 
It was very pleasant, too (which is not always 
the case with new sensations), quite apart 
from the beautiful plans of spending the 
money which each child made as they went 
along—silently, of course, and quite to itself, 
for they felt it would never have done to let 
the old innkeeper hear them talk in the 
affluent sort of way they were thinking in. 
The old man put them down by the bridge 
at their request. 

“Tf you were going to buy a carriage and 
horses, where would you go?” asked Cyril, 
as if he were only asking for the sake of some- 
thing to say. 
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“ Billy Peasemarsh, at the Saracen’s 
Head,” said the old man, promptly. “Though 
all forbid I should recommend any man 
where it’s a question of horses, no more than 
I’d take anybody else’s recommending if I 
was buying one. But if your pa’s thinking 
of a turn-out of any sort, there ain’t a 
straighter man in Rochester nor a civiller 
spoken than Billy, though I says it.” 

“Thank you,” said Cyril. ‘The Saracen’s 
Head.” 

And now the children began to see one of 
the laws of Nature turn upside down and 
stand on its head like an acrobat. Any 
grown-up person would tell you that money 
is hard to get and easy to spend. But the 
fairy money had been easy to get, and 
spending it was not only hard, it was almost 
impossible. The tradespeople of Rochester 
seemed to shrink to a tradesperson from the 
glittering fairy gold (“furrin money” they 
called it, for the most part). To begin with, 
Anthea, who had had the misfortune to sit 
on her hat earlier in the day, wished to buy 
another. She chose a very beautiful one 
trimmed with pink roses and the blue breasts 
of peacocks. It was marked in the window, 
“* Paris model, three guineas.” 

“T’m glad,” she said, “ because if it says 
guineas it means guineas, and not sovereigns, 
which we haven’t got.” 

But when she took three of the spade 
guineas in her hand, which was by this time 
rather dirty owing to her not having put on 
gloves before going to the gravel-pit, the 
black silk young lady in the shop looked 
very hard at her, and went and whispered 
something to an older lady, also in black 
silk, and then they gave her back the money 
and said it was not current coin. 

“It’s good money, and it says guineas on 
the hat,” said Anthea, “and it’s my own.” 

“T dare say,” said the lady, “but it’s not 
the kind of money that’s fashionable now, 
and we don’t care about taking it.” 

“T believe they think we’ve stolen it,” said 
Anthea, rejoining the others in the street ; 
“if we had gloves they wouldn’t think we 
were so dishonest. It’s my hands being so 
dirty fills their minds with doubts.” 

So they chose a humble shop, and the 
girls bought cotton gloves, the kind at 
sixpence-three-farthings, but when they 
offered a guinea in payment the woman 
looked at it through her spectacles and 
said she had no change, so the gloves had 
to be paid for out of what was left of Cyril’s 
two-and-sevenpence that he meant to buy 
rabbits with, and so had the green imitation 
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crocodile-skin purse at ninepence-halfpenny 
which had been bought at the same time. 
They tried several more shops, the kinds 
where you buy toys, and scent, and silk 
handkerchiefs, and books, and fancy boxes of 
stationery, and photographs of objects of 
interest in the vicinity. But nobody cared 
to change a guinea that day in Rochester, and 
as they went from shop to shop they got 
dirtier and dirtier, and their hair got more 
and more untidy, and Jane slipped and fell 
down ona part of the road where a water- 
cart had just gone by. Also they got very 
hungry, but they found no one would give 
them anything to eat for their guineas. 
After trying two pastry-cooks in vain, they 
became so hungry, perhaps from the smell of 
the cake in the shop, as Cyril suggested, 
that they formed a plan of campaign in 
whispers and carried it out in desperation. 
They marched into a third pastry-cook’s 

Beale, his name was—and before the people 
behind the counter could interfere each child 
had seized three new penny buns, clapped 
the three together between its dirty hands, 
and taken a big bite out of the triple sand- 
wich. Then they stood at bay, with the 
twelve buns in their hands and 
their mouths very full indeed. 
The shocked  pastry-cook 
bounded round the counter. 

**Here,” said Cyril, 
speaking as distinctly as 
he could and holding out 
the guinea he had got 
ready before entering the 
shop, “pay yourself out of 
that.” 

Mr. Beale snatched 
the coin, bit it, and 
put it in his pocket. 

“Off you go,” he 
said, brief and stern, 
like the man in the 
song. 

“But the change,” 
said Anthea, who had { 
a saving mind. Ty 

“Change!” said the 
man; ‘‘I’ll change 
you! Hout you goes, 
and you may think 
yourselves lucky I — 
don’t send for the 
police to find out where you got it.” 

In the Castle gardens the millionaires 
finished the buns, and though the curranty 
softness of these was delicious, and acted 
like a charm in raising the spirits of the 


party, yet even the stoutest heart quailed at 
the thought of venturing to sound Mr. Billy 
Peasemarsh at the Saracen’s Head on the 
subject of a horse and carriage. The boys 
would have given up the idea, but Jane was 
always a hopeful child and Anthea generally an 
obstinate one, and their earnestness prevailed. 

The whole party, by this time indescrib- 
ably dirty, therefore betook itself to the 
Saracen’s. The yard-method of attack 
having been successful at the Chequers, it 
was tried again here. Mr. Peasemarsh was 
in the yard, and Robert opened the business 
in these terms :— 

“They tell me you have a lot of horses 
and carriages to sell.” It had been agreed 
that Robert should be spokesman, because 
in books it is always gentlemen who buy 
horses and not ladies, and Cyril had had his 
go at the Blue Boar. 

“ They tell you true, young officer,” said 
Mr. Peasemarsh. He was a long, lean man, 
with very blue eyes and a tight mouth and 
narrow lips. 

“We should like to buy some, please,’ 
said Robert, politely. 

“ T dare say you would.” 


? 













BEALE SNATCHED THE COIN AND BIT IT.” 


“Will you show us a few, please, to choose 
from ?” 

“Who are you a-kiddin’ of ?” inquired Mr. 
Billy Peasemarsh. “Was you sent here of a 
message ?” 























“T tell you,” said Robert, “we want to 
buy some horses and carriages, and a man 
told us you were straight and civil spoken, 
but I shouldn’t wonder if he was mistaken.” 

“Upon my sacred,” said Mr. Peasemarsh. 
“Shall I trot the whole stable out for your 
honour’s worship to see? Or shall I send 
round to the Bishop’s to see if he’s a nag or so 
to dispose of ?” 

“ Please do,” said Robert, “if it’s not too 
much trouble. It would be very kind of 
you.” 

Mr. Peasemarsh put his hands in his 
pockets and laughed, and they did not like 
the way he did it. Then he shouted, 
“ Willum.” 

A stooping ostler appeared in a stable- 
door. 

“ Here, Willum, come and look at this 
‘ere young dook; wants to buy the whole 
stud, lock, stock, and bar’l! And ain’t got 
tuppence in his pocket to bless hisself with, 
I'll go bail.” 

Willum’s eyes followed his master’s point- 
ing thumb with contemptuous interest. 

“To ’e, for sure?” he said. 

3ut Robert spoke, though both the girls 
were now pulling at his jacket and begging 
him to “come along.” He spoke and he 
was very angry ; he said :— 

“I’m not a young duke, and I never 
pretended to be. And as for tuppence— 
what do you call this?” And before the 
others could stop him he had pulled out two 
fat handfuls of shining guineas and held 
them out for Mr. Peasemarsh to look at. He 
did look. He snatched one up in his finger 
and thumb. He bit it, and Jane expected 
him to say, “ The best horse in my stables 
is at your service.” But the others knew 
better. Still, it was a blow, even to the most 
desponding, when he said, shortly :— 

“Willum, shut the yard doors”; and 
Willum grinned and went to shut them. 

“Good afternoon,” said Robert, hastily, 
“we sha’n’t buy any of your horses now, 
whatever you say, and I hope it'll be a lesson 
to you.” He had seen a little side gate open 
and was moving towards it as he spoke. 
But Billy Peasemarsh put himself in the way. 

“Not so fast, you young off-scouring,” he 
said. ‘“ Willum, fetch the pleece.” 

Willum went. The children stood huddled 
together like frightened sheep, and Mr. 
Peasemarsh spoke to them till the “pleece ” 
arrived. He said many things. Among 
other things he said :— 

“Nice lot you are, aren’t you, coming 
tempting honest men with your guineas ?” 
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said Cyril, 





“They are 
boldly. 

“Oh, of course, we don’t know all about 
that, no more we don’t. Oh, no, course not. 
And dragging little gells into it, too. *Ere— 
I'll let the gells go if you'll come along to the 
pleece quiet.” 

“We won't de let go,” said Jane, heroic- 
ally, “not without the boys. It’s our money 
just as much as theirs, you wicked old 
man.” 

“Where'd you get it, then?” said the 
man, softening slightly. 

Jane cast a silent glance of agony at the 
others. 

“Lost your tongue, eh? Got it fast 
enough when it’s for calling names with. 
Come, speak up. Where'd you get it ?” 

“ Out of the gravel-pit,” said truthful Jane. 

“ Next article,” said the man. 

“T tell you we did,” Jane said. “ There’s 
a fairy there—all over brown fur—with ears 
like bats and eyes like snails, and it gives 
you a wish a day, and they all come 
true.” 

“Touched in the head, eh?” said the man, 
in a low voice ; “all the more shame to you 
boys dragging the poor afflicted child into 
your sinful burglaries.” 

“She’s not mad, it’s true,” said Anthea ; 
“there zs a fairy. If I ever see it again 
I'll wish for something for you—at least, I 
would if vengeance wasn’t wicked, so there!” 

“Lor lumme,” said Billy Peasemarsh, “ if 
there ain’t another on ’em !” 

And now Willum came back, with a spite- 
ful grin on his face and at his back the police- 
man, with whom Mr. Peasemarsh spoke long 
in a hoarse, earnest whisper. 

“T dare say you’re right,” said the policeman 
at last. “Any way, I'll take ‘em up ona 
charge of unlawful possession pending inqui- 
ries, and the magistrate will deal with the 
case. Send the afflicted ones to a home, as 
likely as not, and the boys to a reformatory. 
Now, then, come along, youngsters. No use 
making a fuss. You bring the gells along, 
Mr. Peasemarsh, sir, and I'll shepherd the 
boys.” 

Speechless with rage and horror, the four 
children were driven along the streets of 
Rochester. Tears of anger and shame 
blinded them, so that when Cyril ran right 
into a passer-by he did not recognise her till 
a well-known voice said, “ Well, if ever I did! 
Oh, Master Robert, whatever have you been 
a-doing of now?” And another voice, quite 
as well known, said, “ Panty! Want go own 
Panty !” 





our guineas,” 






| 
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They had run into Martha and the baby. ihat the servants should never notice any 
Martha behaved admirably. She refused to of the fairy gifts. So, of course, Martha 
believe a word of the policeman’s story or couldn’t see the gold, and so was only speak- 
Mr. Peasemarsh’s either, even when they ing the truth; and that was quite right, of 
made Robert turn out his pockets in an_ course, but not extra noble. 

It was getting dusk when they reached the 
police-station. The policeman told his tale 
to a sergeant, who sat in a large, bare room 
with a thing like a clumsy nursery fender at 
one end to put prisoners in. Jane wondered 
whether it was a cell or a dock. 

“Produce the coins, officer,” said the 
sergeant. 
“Turn out your pockets,” said 
; the constable. 
Lo Cyril desperately plunged his 
. hands in his pockets, stood still 
ws ° a moment, and then began to laugh 
wif an odd sort of laugh, that hurt 
and that felt much more like 
crying. His pockets were empty. 
So were the pockets of the others. 
For, of course, at sunset all the fairy 
gold had vanished away. 
“Turn out your pockets and stop 
- that noise,” said the sergeant. 

Cyril turned out his pockets, every 
one of the nine which enriched his 
Norfolk suit. And every pocket was 
empty ! 

“Well ?” said the sergeant. 

“T don’t know how they done it— 
artful little beggars. They walked in 
front of me the ’ole way, so as for 
me to keep my eye on them and not 
to attract a crowd and obstruct the 
traffic.” 

“It’s very remarkable,” said the 
sergeant, frowning. 

“If you’ve quite done brow-beating 









\ , a of the innocent children,” said Martha, 
——— “T’ll hire a private carriage, and we'll 
¥ A\Munee Tht —~- e° ° . < 

(7 drive home to their papa’s mansion. 
© THEY BAD RUN INTO You'll hear about this again, young 

o MARTHA AND THE BABY. > 
\ man. I told you they hadn’t got 
ra any gold, when you were pretend- 
; archway and showing to see it in their poor, helpless hands. 
\ ‘ the guineas. It’s early in the day for a constable on duty 
~~ “I don’t see not to be able to trust his own eyes. As to 
\ nothing,” she said. the other one, he keeps the Saracen’s 

*You’ve gone out Head.” 

of your senses, “Take them away, for goodness’ sake, 
you two. There ain’t any gold there, only said the sergeant, crossly. But as they left 


the poor child’s hands, all over crock and _ the police-station he said, “Now, then,” 

dirt and like the very chimbley. Oh, that I to the-policeman and Mr. Peasemarsh, and 

should ever see the day!” he said it twenty times as crossly as he had 
And the children thought this very noble spoken to Martha. 

of Martha, even if rather wicked, till they 

remembered how the fairy had promised Martha was as good as her word. She 
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took them home in a very grand carriage, 
because the carrier’s cart was gone, and 
though she had stood by them so nobly with 
the police she was so angry with them as 
soon as they were alone, for “ trapseing into 
Rochester by them- 
selves,” that none of 
them dared to mention 


the old man with the p> ~<a | 
pony-cart from the “|| il | 
village, who PET} aT HN 


was waiting 
for them in |) |e 
Rochester. a er at 





* &. mnrae. 


gon. 


“HE SAID, ‘NOW, THEN,’ TO THE POLICEMAN 


AND MR. rEASEMARSH, 

And so, after one day of boundless wealth, 
the children found themselves sent to bed 
in deep disgrace, and only enriched by 
two pairs of cotton gloves, dirty inside 
because of the state of the hands they 
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had been put on to cover, an imitation 
crocodile-skin purse, and twelve penny buns, 
long since digested. 

The thing that troubled them most next 
day was the fear that the old gentleman’s 
guinea might 
have disap- 
peared at sun- 
set with all the 
rest, so they 
went down to 
the village next 
day to apologize 
for not meeting 







him in Rochester and to see. They found 
him very friendly. The guinea had zof# dis- 
appeared, and he had bored a hole in it and 
hung it on his watch-chain. As for the 
guinea the baker took, the children felt they 
could not care whether it had vanished or 
not, which was not perhaps very honest, but, 
on the other hand, was not wholly unnatural. 
But afterwards this preyed on Anthea’s mind, 
and at last she secretly sent twelve stamps. 
by post to “ Mr. Beale, Baker, Rochester.” 
Inside she wrote: “To pay for the buns.” 
I hope the guinea did disappear, for that 
pastry-cook was really not at all a nice man. 
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A PICTURE- 


LETTER. e —~ F pow 
THE accompanying ; y 
clever picture-letter was 


sent home by Corporal 
Standish, of the Duke 
of Edinburgh’s Volun- 
teer Rifles, from Kuru- 
man, in South Africa. 
Many of our readers 
are, no doubt, ingenious 
enough to decipher it. 
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Curtosities.* 


[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this 








AN EAGLE RISING. 

** This is a most happy and probably unique snap- 
shot of an eagle just rising from the ground with 
outstretched wings poised ready for flight, and its 
prey tightly clutched in its claws. It is not given to 
many people on this side of the water to see wild 


eagles, and if one did, by chance, get so close one 





has not always a camera ready to snap at it. 
Mrs. Mariquita J. Moberley, Ravensbury Gardens, 
Mitcham. 

















A CORONATION APPLE. 


** This is a photograph of an apple decorated with 
a portrait of His Majesty, and may not be without 
interest to readers of THE SrRAND MAGAZINE. The 
neans employed was an ordinary paper stencil plate 
spplied when the apple was nearly its full size, but 
before it had begun to acquire any This 
particular specimen was grown in France; but the 
custom of thus decorating fruit is essential'y a German 


colour. 





ection, and to pay for such as are accepted.) 


one, and is employed in that country 
for the decoration of plums, pears, and 
even pumpkins. It is_ particularly 
applied in the matter of ‘ good wishes’ 
for birthdays or greetings for Christmas 
and Easter.” —Mr. C. Pring, 66, Lupus 
Street, Pimlico, S. W. 











WHAT IS 
THIS? 
**T beg to send 
you photograph 


of two ‘swans’ 
on the Boling- 
broke Pond. 


When I photo- 
graphed them I 
had no idea they 
would appear so 
grotesquely absurd when shown in an unnatural posi- 
tion. The right-hand side is really the bottom of the 
picture.” — Mr. Duncan Milligan, F.R.A.S., 21, 
Spencer Road, New Wandsworth, S.W. 
RIDING HIS “ HOBBY-HORSE.’ 

**In country districts one often comes across an 
ancient bicycle still in use, and apparently little the 
worse for age. The one in the photograph is a 
genuine old hobby-horse driven by the toes of the 
rider touching the ground, and the boy was enjoying 
himself vastly on a gentle slope when we came round 
the corner.” - Mr. Elson, Acre Nook, 
Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 





Robert 
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“ Copyright, 1902, by George Newnes, Limited, 























CURIOSITIES. 


JACK FROST AND THE WATCH. 

** Having seen your request for 
cur ous photographs, I thought 
the enclosed might prove useful 
as showing the remarkable effect 
of a sharp frost on the mainspring 
of a watch which was brought to 
me for repair. It was wound up 
and placed for the night on a 
marble mantelpiece ; the next 
morning it had stopped. On 
taking out the barrel which con- 
tains the spring I found the latter 
broken through every coil, as 
shown in the photo. on the left 
(barrel with spring inside, cover 
removed). I counted the pieces 
and found there were fourteen 
instead of two, as usual when 
broken--thirteen breaks. Photo. 
on the right shows spring re- 
moved from barrel and _ the 
pieces bound together with a 
bit of wire in their proper order. I forgot to 
state that the watch was an English lever.”—Mr. 
H. E. Warner, 80, Netherwood Road, West 
Kensington Park. 

AN ADVENTUROUS PIGEON. 

**T enclose a photograph of a 
pigeon that flew off to the steamship 
Nyanza after she had left the Land’s 
End (England) a day. This pigeon 
stayed on board the entire passage to 
Canada and also returned to England 
on the ship. She again came to 
Montreal, where the bird mated 
with another pigeon and deserted 
the ship. The pigeon had a ring on 
its right leg and there were some 
words stamped on the inside of the 
wing, which could not be deciphered. 
The bird could have left the ship at 
any time it wished, but it evidently 
liked its quarters too well to leave 
till it found a mate at Montreal. 
The photograph was taken with a 
tdol. camera on board ss. Nyanza. The words on 
the bird’s wing we thought were ‘ Boston, Norfolk,’ 
but were not certain.”—Mr. Frank Harvey, Trois 
Riviéres, Province of Quebec, Canada. 











NOT A WATER MONSTER. _ 
** The photo. I send you looks like the portrait ot 
a remarkable creature emerging from the water in 








It is, however, only a broken doll 
which our baby has left lying on the rockery !”— 


Woodbridge Road, 


A WOODEN DOG. 

“*Herewith a photo. 
of the ‘ Wooden Dog’ 
at Asbury Park, N.]. 
It was washed up by 
the ocean several 
years since and is a 
very interesting curi- 
osity. It is natural 
wood upon which 
there has been but 
little carving done, the 
body and tail being 
exactly as formed by 
Nature and the head 
practically so.” —Miss 
Louise G. Hart, 518, 
*“B” Street, N.E. 
Washington. 
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A CURIOUS STUDIO. 

** In Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, 
California, is the trunk of a gigantic tree 
which is being put to the very odd use 
of a sculptor’s studio. It offers plenty 
of room for stands, models, mounds of 
clay, and spectators, for the immense 
tree-butt has been hollowed out till it 
forms a room a little over 25ft. across. 
The outside diameter of the trunk is 
35ft. gin. When standing in its native 
glory the tree was over 325ft. high. Its 
trunk is now a relic of the big Mid- 
winter Fair held in Golden Gate Park 
in 1893. Once there they set it on a 
brick foundation, topped it with a 
circular - peaked shingle roof pierced 
with a skylight, touched up the rough 
wood finish of the interior, and in this 


fashion furnished one of the most curious structures on 
the Fair grounds. It was not exactly the kind of an 
office that a business man cares to move around with 
him, so when the Fair was over the exhibitors pre- 
sented it to the Park Commission. Later on, when 
M. P. Nielsen, the sculptor, was selected to do some 
work on park statuary, he quickly realized the unique 
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advantages of transforming it into a 
studio. The accompanying photographs 
show how well he has succeeded. In 
one of them Mr. Nielsen is seen 
standing beside the tree-trunk; the 
other is a picture of the interior show- 
ing some of the artist’s work.”—E. 
Wollens, 2020, Pine St., San Francisco, 
Cal. 
WHAT IS A “PUSH-BALL”? 

** Whilst journeying through the City 
recently I was in the neighbourhood 
of the athletic goods factory of Mr. 


Frank Bryan, outside which the en- 
closed photograph was being taken. I 
elicited the fact that this is the largest 
football that has ever been made, but 
was not intended for football, but for a 


* Push - Ball,’ a sort of 


game called 
sending this photo. 


tug-of-war reversed. I am 
to you thinking it might be of interest to your 
I might mention the smaller 
an ordinary size match 


numerous readers. 
hall on the man’s hand is 
football.” 

Mr. W. G. Tarr, 

$2, Kilravock 

Street, Queen’s 


Park, W. 





AT THE 
OTHER END 
OF THE 
SEE-SAW. 

** Enclosed is 
a photo. of a 
relation of mine 
sitting upon a 
‘see-saw.’ The 
camera was 
placed upon the 
lower end of the 
plank and in- 
clined upwards. 
The instrument 
was made by 
Kodak, Ltd.” 
— Mr. F. Deci- 
mus Gordon, 
96, Cotham 
Brow, Bristol, 











CURIOSITIES. 


A CHINA POT THAT 
GROWS. 

**T enclose a photo. 
for your Curiosities of 
a jar originally con- 
taining ointment from 
a chemist, which has 
taken to growing. It 
commenced growing 
in 1886, and has con- 
tinued ever since. Its 
growth consists of 
pieces apparently 
cracking off, only in- 
stead of coming loose 
they rise up on crys- 
tals which gradually 
grow longer and thinner until about Yin. long, when 
they get too weak and the piece drops off. The 
enclosed photo shows a piece rising off the side and 
off the top and bottom. The 
piece in front has grown and 
dropped off the lid. The follow- 
ing was written by my aunt in 
1894, being all she then remem- 
bered about it: ‘ The gallipot was 
sent by a chemist in Aberystwyth, 
filled with ointment, to Mr. W. 
Williams, in May, 1883. It was 
soon washed clean, and remained 
empty for a year or two, and 
there was nothing remarkable 
about it. Then it was used for 
a week or two to hold salt and 
water ; then washed out and left 
empty on a shelf. <A year or 
more afterwards, in the spring of 
1886, it was first observed to stand 
crookedly and to have its lid on 
one side, and, in fact, to be 
**sprouting.” That summer Mr. 
Fisher, demonstrator of chemistry 
at Oxford, tested the crystals 
formed in ‘‘ sprouting,” and pronounced them to be 
salt. It has steadily continued to grow since.’ From 
this you will see that three years elapsed between 
its containing ointment and beginning to grow ; so 
that it is not remarkable what the ointment was had 
been forgotten.”—Mr. T. K. Evans, 7, Clarendon 
Villas, Oxford. 


NOT A FOOLISH NIGGER BOY 
**I send you a photograph of a dead branch in the 


“ec 
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park here, curiously 

resembling a nigger 

boy, with one leg 

hanging down. The 

illusion is so perfect 

that perhaps you may 

like to place it among 

yourCuriosities. The 

photo., I may add, 

was taken with a 

telephoto. lens at a 

distance of about a 

quarter of a mile.”— 

Mr. E. R. Wood, 

Temple Newsam, 

i = Leed's. 
LIVING LETTERS. 

** Here is a quaint photograph of a group of boys 
of the Northern Congregational School (N.C.S.), Sil- 





coates Hall, Wakefield, forming the living letters which 


are the initials of their school’s name. The photo., 
of course, was taken from an elevation in order to 
secure the desired result.” —Mr. G. Clark, Trebevidd, 
Mold. Photo. by Mr. William F. Kelvey, of Mold. 


SALMON LEAPING A FALL. 

**T send you a snap-shot of a salmon leaping at 
the Falls of Tummel, Perthshire. I need hardly add 
that this photograph was taken with great difficulty.” 
—Mr. D. R. McGavin, Taycliff, Tayport, Fife, 
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Charles :-F. Johnson, Private of Co. L, 
oth New York Volunteers, ‘ Hawkins’ 
Zouaves,’ while at Newport News. 
Many a game was played with them in 
camp and at the hospital,-and the story 
goes that one game was interrupted by 
a stray shell bursting too near for 
comfort ; the men looked at each other, 
then, ‘It’s your move,’ said one, and 
the game proceeded.”—Miss Emeline 
L. Johnson, 120, 4th Avenue, West 
Duluth, Minn, 


A PATHETIC MEMENTO. 

** Please find herewith a_ photo- 
graphic novelty, which is the original 
idea of a convict in this prison, 
You will note that it is an outline 
or profile of the late lamented President 
McKinley, and the words which are 
inscribed across the face of it in 
elongated letters are his supposed 
Jast words, viz.: ‘It is God’s way; 
His will, not ours, be done.’ In 

















THE TONGUE OF A BUTTERFLY. 

** TIere is a photograph of a hutterfly’s tongue very much 
magnified. The proper size can just be seen in the 
smaller circle at the bottom of the mounted picture.” 
Miss Gladweil, Belmont, Belvedere Road, Durdham 
Downs, Bristol. 


CURIOUS CHESSMEN 

**This photograph will perhaps be of interest to chess 
players as well as to those who value anything pertaining to 
war times. The board is of ordinary pliable cardboard, 
with shadings of pencil very much faded. The men are 
carved out of wood, one set being pencilled on the top, but 
as this is almost worn off it is not noticeable in the 
picture The 
pawns of the one 
set are round, of order to read 
the other square. the letters they 
The box in which f must be held 
these men have level with the 
been kept for J eyes so as to 
many years is a foreshorten 
cigar - box, quite them.” — W. F. 
dilapidated, but ° McDonald, The 
still holding . Southern Illinois 
together. The set Penitentiary, 
was made by Menard, Ills. 
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VISITATION.” 


“AN EPISCOPAL 


(By permission of S. Hildesheimer & Co. 


From the Picture by) 


Owners of the Copyright.) 
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